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FATHERS OF THE STATE. 


Personnel of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1820.1 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

It has always seemed strange to us that while much of 
the pioneer and military history of Missouri is familiarly 
known to all the United States, the lives of those men that 
framed -and set in working the State’s first constitution have 
excited so little interest even at home. Every school boy 
west of the Mississippi River and many east of it know 
something of that Kentucky and Missouri pioneer whose 
name has been popularly associated with the Boone’s Lick 
Road, or of that famous Missourian who has been so ap- 
propriately called the ‘Xenophon of the Mexican War.” 
Yet the work of either Daniel Boone or Alexander W. Don- 
iphan is equalled in Missouri history by that performed by 
David Barton, Edward Bates, Nathan Boone, Alexander 
Buckner, John D. Cook, Henry Dodge, Benjamin L. Emmons, 
Duff Green, Samuel S. Hammond, John Rice Jones, Alexander 
McNair, John Scott and many others of the delegates of 
Missouri’s first constitutional convention. While the fame 
of Boone and Doniphan is fittingly preserved in the two 
Missouri counties named in their honor, only three of the 


1 This article forms chapter V of the author's work on Missouri's Struggle 
For Statehood. 
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forty-one delegates are today so remembered.? Indeed the 
lives of many of these constitution framers are today so 
hidden, not only from the general public but even from the 
historian, that only after years of patient labor is it possible 
to compile sketches of their lives.* - 

This is the more singular when we consider that with few 
exceptions the convention was composed of the foremost 
men of Missouri of that day. It included in its membership 
so many forceful leaders whose remarkable careers and abil- 
ities arouse our admiration that it seems unfortunate to be 
limited to sketches of only the most noted of them. We 
believe, however, that the most eminent delegates were David 
Barton, John Rice Jones, Duff Green, Edward Bates, and 
Henry Dodge. The first four were lawyers; the last was 
engaged in lead mining and farming. Although in the con- 
vention the influence of John D. Cook, Jonathan Smith 
Findlay, John Scott, or of several other delegates may have 
been greater that that of Henry Dodge, and perhaps equal 
to that of Duff Green, we have selected these two on account 
of their preeminently superior ability and their more remark- 
able and distinguished careers. 

Excepting Jones all five were entering the prime of life. 
Their average age was not quite thirty-eight years; the 
youngest, Bates, who next to Baber was the most youthful 
member of the convention, had not yet completed his twenty- 


* Barton, Ray, and Scott counties, Missouri. Lillard county, Missouri, 
was named after Colonel William Lillard, a delegate, but the name was later 
changed to Lafayette county. Boone county, lowa, was named in honor of 
Major Nathan Boone, a delegate, who was one of the first white men to set 
foot in that district. Bates county, Missouri, was named in honor of Gov- 
ernor Frederick Bates, who was the first Secretary of Missouri Territory and 
later the second Governor of the State of Missouri. Governor Bates was a 
brother of Edward Bates. Olark county, Missouri, was named in honor of 
William Clark, territorial governor of Missouri, and not in honor of Robert 
P. Clark, a delegate. Henry county, Missouri, was named after Patrick 
Henry, and not in honor of Colonel Malcolm Henry, a delegate. Sullivan 
county, Missouri, after Sullivan county, Tennessee, and not in honor of Major 
John C. Sullivan, a delegate. 

* Houck, Hist. Mo., III. 253, speaking of the delegates says: ‘“‘At any 
rate, it has been a matter of no small difficulty to secure reliable facts as to 
some of these worthies of other days, and in a few instances no details what- 
ever could be found, so completely have their lives and very existence faded 
from the recollection of the present generation.” 
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seventh year; the oldest, Jones, who was one of the four- 
delegates that had passed the three score mark, was sixty- 
one years old. Barton and Dodge were entering middle age, 
being respectively thirty-seven and thirty-eight years old, 
and Green, one of the three youngest members under thirty, 
had barely attained the age of twenty-nine. Of these five 
the first to pass away was Jones, who with two other delegates 
did not live to see the constitution of 1820 in operation four 
years; Barton died within seventeen years; while Dodge, 
Bates, and Green, three of the last four survivors of the con- 
vention, lived to see another organic law govern Missouri, 
a civil war threatening the ruin of the nation, and finally 
the restoration of peace. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the convention than the lives of these five men. 
No two were natives of the same state or territory, and only 
Dodge and Green were reared in the same state: Bates was 
born and reared in Virginia; Barton in what is now the State 
of Tennessee; Green in Kentucky; Jones in Wales and Eng- 
land; and Dodge in what are now the States of Indiana, 
Kentucky and Missouri. The Bates family was one of the 
early English families of Virginia; the Bartons were of Scotch 
descent and dated back to 1546, when they were great mer- 
chant captains and as such were called ‘Kings of the Sea;’” 
the Dodge family was of pure English descent and had early 
settled in New England, where it grew for over a century 
and a half before trying its fortunes in the west; the Green 
family of Kentucky was of Welsh descent, and its first Amer- 
ican sire was one of the original owners of the Shenandoah 
Valley; the Jones family was so ancient in the records of 
Wales that its history is finally lost in the maze of legends 
of that country. In this connection we cannot refrain from 
noticing the remarkable good fortune that has followed the 
descendents of four of these men. Excepting David Barton, 
all married and left large families; and some of the members 
of each have achieved distinction in public life. It is no 
exaggeration to state that these four men have lineal de- 
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scendants scattered from ocean to ocean and from the Gulf to 
Canada. 

The most popular man not only in the convention but 
in Missouri in 1820 was David Barton. A native of Ten- 
nessee both by birth and rearing, and a member of one of the 
oldest families in America, he has always been written of 
by historians and biographers in the highest terms. He was 
undoubtedly the most interesting and forceful speaker among 
the delegates and it is a question whether his superior or even 
equal as an orator could have been found west of the Mis- 
sissippi River at that time, not even excepting Benton. And 
we are certain that this Valley never sent to Congress a more 
vivacious, witty, sarcastic, and fascinating speaker. Not 
only was Barton a brilliant speaker but he was also a man of 
sterling integrity. Until he cast his vote for Adams in 
1825, Barton was regarded both at home and throughout 
the nation as one of its leaders. His downfall in 1830 was 
due to this act of his in 1825, and to his refusal to align him- 
self with the Jacksonian-Benton Democrats.’ Barton was 
one statesman Missouri produced who feared neither Benton 
nor Jackson, and who alone could meet “Old Bullion” on 
the floor of the Senate with greater hope of victory than fear 
of defeat. Few public men in Missouri history have been 
so idolized, so unanimously raised to the highest public posi- 
tion in the gift of the commonwealth, and so soon retired to 
private life. His life supplies all the material necessary for 
a tragedy. After much scheming and working he secured 
the election of his friend, Benton, to the United States Senate, 
and this was accomplished only after using his own great 
popularity to overcome the most stubborn opposition due 


‘As an example of this last quality might be noted Barton's refusal to 
accept the very liberal courtesy—mileage allowed United States Senators 
when they were convened in executive session on the expiration of a Congress. 

* Grave indictments were also made against the morals of Barton but 
we doubt if this was very influential in bringing about his defeat. Even in 
1830 he was more popular than any other man in Missouri, excepting Benton. 
And the Benton forces were unable in that year to muster as many votes in 
the legislature as Barton did. The Missouri legislature in 1830 really elected 
a man who was the choice of the Barton forces. Alexander Buckner was a 
Jackson man who believed in Barton's policies. He was a compromise Senator 
and was far more acceptable to the Barton men than to the Bentonites. 
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to Benton’s unpopularity. In four years his friend had 
become his enemy, and in ten years was the chief instrument 
in causing his political death. Seven years later in a cabin 
near Boonville the ravings of a lunatic were silenced, and 
Missouri’s first United States Senator and one of her greatest 
statesmen and orators had passed away. 

While Barton was the most popular delegate and the 
most brilliant orator in the convention, he was neither so 
well educated nor so deeply versed in law as were several 
of his colleagues. In these qualities ranking over all the 
members was John Rice Jones, one of Missouri’s first three 
Supreme Court Judges. This scholarly lawyer was an 
American by adoption, having been born in Wales of an old 
Welsh line. He received an excellent education in both 
law and medicine at Oxford University, and later practiced 
law in London. Coming to America in 1784 he formed the 
acquaintance of such eminent men as Benjamin Franklin 
and Dr. Benjamin Rush in Philadelphia. Attaching himself 
to General George Rogers Clark’s force in 1786, Jones soon 
attracted attention in the Old Northwest Territory both as 
a lawyer and as a politician. He was the first English speak- 
ing lawyer in Indiana Territory, its first Attorney-General 
for four years, a member of its legislative council for nearly 
a like period, and with John Johnson made the first revision 
of its laws. Having moved from Vincennes to the Illinois 
country first in 1789 and later in 1809, he held the honor of 
being the first practicing lawyer resident in the latter terri- 
tory. His knowledge of law is said to have been remarkable, 
being deeply versed not only in the English system of juris- 
prudence but equally so in that of the Continent. He was, 
we believe, not only the most learned member of the con- 
vention but between 1790 and 1810 was also the greatest 
lawyer west of Ohio if not west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
His practice at one time included the entire northwest com- 
prising the State of Ohio, the Territories of Indiana and IIli- 
nois, upper Louisiana—later the Territory of Missouri, and 
the Territory and State of Kentucky. We know of no other 
lawyer in the early history of the United States who enjoyed 
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so extensive a practice over such a large domain of territory 
and under so many systems of jurisdiction. His success as 
a lawyer was equalled by his accomplishments as a scholar 
and a linguist, and was greatly aided by his ability as a 
speaker. He was a skillful reasoner, and a’ perfect master 
of satire and invective. His contemporaries tell us he was 
a brilliant advocate; and his great knowledge of books and 
men combined with a wide experience, a restless and fearless 
disposition, and passions which when aroused swept all before 
them, made him a most effective and formidable opponent 
in either court or legislature. He was deeply versed both 
in mathematics and the classics, and was accomplished in 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Welsh, and English lan- 
guages. United with these remarkable qualities of mind, 
John Rice Jones possessed the industry and skill of a man of 
finance. Together with Moses Austin he opened the first 
cupola or reverberatory furnace in the United States, and his 
progressive ideas on lead mining were favorably commented 
on by the United States government officials. He was one 
of the wealthiest men in the Great West, being part owner 
of the richest and oldest lead mine in the United States at 
that time, and one of the largest land owners in the country. 
It is interesting to note that the direct descendants of this 
remarkable man have become prominently connected with 
the history of Illinois, Texas, Iowa, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin.® 


* Rice Jones, the eldest son, was an early and brilliant lawyer at Kas- 
kaskia in 1806. He was a member of the lower house in the legislature of 
Indiana Territory and his prominent and successful fight for the separation 
of Illinois from that territory resulted in his untimely death at the hands of 
an assassin. 

John Rice Jones, another son, became prominent in public life in Texas. 
After helping that State achieve her independence, he was appointed the first 
Postmaster General under the Republic; and also under the provisional, ad 
interim, and constitutional governments. Two of his brothers, Augustus 
and Myers Fisher, also achieved distinction in Texas. 

The most prominent son, George Wallace Jones, after holding office in 
Missouri and serving in the Black Hawk War, was elected a delegate to Con- 
rress from Michigan Territory and later from the Territory of Wisconsin, 
and ta 1848 was elected one of the first two United States Senators from Iowa, 
beiug reelected to that office in 1852. 

A daughter, Harriet Jones, married the Honorable John Scott, who was 
Missouri's third territorial delegate to Congress and who from 1820 to 1826 
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In this respect we cannot forbear from contrasting Jones 
and Barton. While the one brought up a family whose male 
line for decades produced noted statesmen and politicians 
and whose female branch perpetuated the sterling qualities 
of its sire in a long list of descendants, the other died a bach- 
elor. The former lives in hundreds of his lineal descendants; 
the latter is remembered only in the pages of history and in 
the memoirs of his contemporaries and admirers. 

One of the most devoted friends and worshippers of 
Barton was a reserved and refined young delegate, who only 
four years before had been admitted to the territorial bar of 
Missouri. Never did the law of the attraction of opposites 
work with greater force than in the lives of David Barton 
and Edward Bates. Although maintaining a friendship 
similar to that which existed between David and Jonathan, 
they were in habits the antipodes of each other. The one 
was not only a confirmed victim of drink but led one of the 
most depraved and immoral lives in the history of great 
American statesmen; the other was the first president and 
the chief organizer of the Missouri Temperance Society, and, 
according to his most intimate friends and most bitter ene- 
mies, was an example of cleanliness and purity in his every 
private act. While Jones commanded the respect of the 
convention by the strength of his logic, and Barton won its 
good will and admiration by the persuasiveness and brilliance 
of his oratory, the youthful Bates entered into the hearts of 
all by virtue of his subtle mind, his pleasing and sincere 
manner, his high moral fiber, and his remarkable ability as 
a convincing speaker. Edward Bates was not only the most 
beloved but in many respects was one of the greatest men 
Missouri has produced. His ideals were of the highest order, 
his public career the longest—being finally crowned with a 
Cabinet position after nearly a half century of unremitting 


was that state’s only Representative in the national legislature. Another 
daughter, Elizabeth Jones, married the Honorable Andrew Scott of Missouri, 
who held a Federal judgeship in Arkansas. Cy/., Wilkes, Geo. W. Jones, in 
Ia. Hist. Record, First Series, V. 433-456; W. A. Burt Jones, John Rice Jones, 
in Chicago Hist. Soc. Coll. IV. 230-270; Rozier, Hist. Miss. Valley, 274-278 
Houck, op. cit., I1I, 256f; Conrad, Ency. Mo. Hist., IV. 470. 
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labors—and his entire life a model of success before the bar, 
on the floor, and in the home. 

The pupil of one of the most prominent lawyers in the 
Mississippi Valley, Rufus Easton, who was also the teacher 
of that remarkable but unfortunate advocate, Joshua Barton, 
Edward Bates in turn became the friend and preceptor of 
the most brilliant and learned member of the Missouri Bar, 
James C. Broadhead. Although essentially a lawyer, Bates 
was one of the chief organizers and for decades was the leader 
of the Whig party in Missouri. Even after the rise of that 
great Whig statesman, James S. Rollins, he still retained in 
a large degree the mentorship of his party. While Bates is 
perhaps better known as a politician than as an advocate, 
he occupied comparatively few public offices. Some may 
explain this on the ground of his having belonged to the 
minority party in Missouri; but we are inclined to credit it 
to his dislike of office holding. Although Edward Bates was 
a remarkably successful lawyer, it required his constant 
efforts in that profession to meet the expense of rearing his 
large family. To him the holding of public offices was a 
sacrifice, and it was only because of his highly developed 
sense of civic duty that he was at times induced to enter 
actively into public life. Notwithstanding his disinclination 
along this line, his record in both state and national politics 
is one of the longest and most successful in the history of the 
Middle West. 

His first office was held at the early age of twenty-four, 
when he was appointed prosecuting attorney of the Northern 
Circuit of Missouri Territory; his last public position was 
enjoyed after he had reached the ripe age of seventy, when 
he held the office of attorney general in the first cabinet of 
President Lincoln. During the forty-seven years which 
intervened between his initiation into and graduation from 
public life, Edward Bates was elected or appointed to the 
following offices: Delegate to Missouri’s first constitutional 
convention in 1820; first attorney general of Missouri, 1820; 
state representative in Missouri legislature, 1822 and 1834; 
state senator, 1830; United States district attorney for Mis- 
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souri, 1824; Missouri’s second representative in Congress, 
1826; appointed secretary of war in 1850 by President Fill- 
more but refused the office; and judge of the St. Louis Land 
Court, 1858. Besides holding these offices, he was three 
times brought prominently before the eyes of the nation. 
First, in 1847, while president of the first River and Harbor 
Improvement Convention held in America, Bates attracted 
the attention of both Canada and the United States. His 
great speech delivered before that body marks an epoch in 
the history of Federal aid for internal improvements 
located off the tide-waters of the seas. This speech was 
made without previous preparation, and unfortunately, it 
was very imperfectly recorded. We are told that every 
reporter present forgot both duty and interest while listening 
to it and that the copies sent to the offices in New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, were the result of a hasty council of 
the various newspaper representatives who were forced to 
rely solely on their memory. Notwithstanding this incom- 
plete and very unsatisfactory manner of presentation to the 
public, the effect of this speech on the nation was electrical. 
Even that great statesman, John C. Calhoun, who for years 
had consistently and successfully opposed the position here 
taken by Bates, was won over by the skill and logic of this 
exposition of national aid to strictly internal improvements. 

The second rise of Bates to national fame was his refusal 
in 1850 to accept the office of secretary of war in President 
Fillmore’s cabinet. Not only was his appointment to this 
office unsolicited by Bates but it came as a surprise to him. 
Conditions for his acceptance were the most propitious, and 
the country could scarcely credit the news of his refusal. 
His reason, however, was satisfactory to all. He frankly 
explained that the cost of rearing his large family, which 
consisted of seventeen children, prevented his relinquishing 
even temporarily his lucrative law practice. 

In 1856 Bates was president of the National Whig Con- 
vention which met in Baltimore. In 1858 Harvard University 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws in honor of 
his ability as a statesman, an orator, and a lawyer. Having 
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become a Republican, Bates a third time attracted the at- 
tention of the nation by being one of the presidential can- 
didates voted on in the Chicago Convention of 1860, and after 
Lincoln’s election he was offered the second choice of cabinet 
positions, Seward having been placed for the office of Sec- 
retary of State. Bates chose the attorney generalship, which 
he held until 1863-4, when ill health forced his resignation. 
His death in 1869 was lamented by the entire nation, and his 
funeral was one of the largest ever witnessed in this com- 
monwealth. The life of Bates was a model in almost every 
respect. We cannot omit noticing one of his rules which is 
charged with revelations of character. On the best authority, 
Bates was never known to accept at law a bad cause however 
large the fee; and in numerous instances he engaged in a just 
cause with little or no compensation.’ 

In summarizing the salient features in the lives of Bates 
and Barton, one sees more points of likeness than contrast, 
except in regard to their personal habits. Both belong 
wholly to Missouri; both were lawyers of high rank; both 
had studied law under able jurists; both were interesting 
and at times brilliant speakers, and Barton’s eloquence 
frequently reached the finish and polish of oratory; both 
were politicians and belonged to the same party; both were 
exceedingly popular, and Bates exerted an influence, both 
at home and over the nation, out of all proportion to the 
strength of his party in Missouri; and both died without 
having accumulated any considerable amount of property. 

When we turn, however, to compare the lives of Jones 
and Dodge we are struck with the relatively few points of 
likeness and the large number of contrasts. The career of 
each is today the prized possession of three American com- 
monwealths, Jones belonging to the history of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, and Dodge of Missouri, lowa, and Wis- 


7 Bates left a large number of descendants, some of whom achieved distinc- 
tion in public life. One son, Barton Bates, held the high position of a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri and the office of attorney general; another, 
John Bates, was breveted lieutenant-colonel for his services in the Union army 
during the Civil War, and in 1898, at the breaking out of the Spanish-American 
War, was made brigadier-general in the regular army. 
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consin. Each left large families, each a son who was elected 
a Territorial Delegate to Congress and who later became a 
United States Senator. On the other hand, Jones was the 
possessor of one of the finest educations possible in his time 
and which he had obtained in the oldest of English univer- 
sities; Dodge had received very little schooling, and had 
obtained his entire education principally by rough experience 
with men and by self-instruction. The one was a scholar, 
and an accomplished linguist in six languages; the other 
was familiar with only the English tongue and various Indian 
dialects. One was at the head of the legal profession of the 
west and knew personally every important member of the 
bar in that section; the other became at one time the most 
popular and the most celebrated military leader north of 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi rivers, and had camped 
with friends and foes from the Canada line to the Arkansas 
River and from the Great Lakes to the Rocky Mountains. 
One was an eloquent and forceful speaker; the other, a man 
of few words and prone to physical action. Jones starting 
with nothing amassed an immense fortune; Dodge inheriting 
a large estate lost much of it, and, although prosperous in 
most of his mining enterprises, never accumulated more 
than a moderate competence, owing to his liberality. While 
Jones was never more than a candidate for election to the 
United States Senate, Dodge rose step by step from the 
office of deputy sheriff in the Territory of Louisiana to the 
governorship of Wisconsin Territory, was elected a delegate to 
Congress from that Territory, and finally became a United 
States Senator from the state of Wisconsin. It is even 
reported that if Dodge had allowed his name to be used 
against Van Buren’s in 1844, he would have been nominated 
and elected president instead of Polk. 

General Henry Dodge, or “Honest Harry Dodge” as 
he was affectionately called by the West, was born at Post 
Vincennes, October 12, 1782, of English and Scotch-Irish 
parents. His minority was spent under his mother’s guidance 
in Kentucky and later under his father’s direction in upper 
Louisiana. His military career began early in 1806 and 
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continued for nearly three decades; his civil career covered 
a period of over half a century. The former won him a place 
in popular favor next to that occupied by General Jackson; 
the latter raised him to the high honor of being appointed 
the first governor of the original Territory of Wisconsin and 
also of holding that office two terms after the separation of 
Iowa Territory; of being elected the Territorial delegate to 
Congress from Wisconsin, when a change in national politics 
had lost him his former position; and finally of being elected 
the first United States Senator from the state of Wisconsin. 
Although not a great man either in war or in politics, Dodge 
was an eminently successful one in both. His talents were 
essentially those of a leader, having been so endowed by 
nature in both mind and body and so trained by an active 
life among frontiersmen and Indians. Since the achieve- 
ments of Dodge in the field are familiar to students of western 
history, we will turn to his less known though perhaps equally 
interesting and valuable career in politics. 

In politics Dodge was a staunch Democrat, and a warm, 
personal friend of Jackson and Benton. As the chief exe- 
cutive of Wisconsin Territory he exerted the greatest influence 
in the enacting of good laws, both by forceful and decisively 
worded messages and by his direct influence over the members 
of the legislature. He had that rare faculty of being able 
to maintain his prerogatives as an official without making 
enemies. His success in dealing with scores of Indian tribes 
both in peace and war was marked and to them he was one 
of the most feared and respected men in the west. The 
red sons of the forest and plain, whether enemies or friends, 
relied on the word of Henry Dodge when the threats and 
promises of other leaders had failed to move them. His 
strong common sense and fundamental honesty is shown in 
his refusal either to meddle in the fight over the location of 
the capital of Wisconsin Territory or to accept as a gift 
any lots in Madison. 

After entering the halls of Congress, he always felt 
bound by the instructions of his legislature even though at 
times these were contrary to his personal convictions. He 
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consistently advocated internal improvements, an adequate 
military force on the frontier, a duty on lead, and cheap land. 
His convictions on the land question were so statesmanlike 
that we marvel at the comparative silence of his biographers 
on this subject. As governor of Wisconsin Territory in his 
second annual message of November 7, 1837, he said: ‘Land 
was the immediate gift of God to man, and from the earliest 
history of the world was designed for cultivation and im- 
provement, and should cease to be an object of speculation.” 
“Speculators in the public lands have purchased large tracts 
east of the Mississippi in this Territory, which remain waste 
until they will sell for the highest price; thereby retarding 
the growth and settlement of the Territory to the great 
injury of the actual settler.” On February 24, 1853, in 
supporting the Homestead Bill, Senator Dodge delivered 
what must be regarded as one of the most truthful, prophetic, 
and powerful speeches that found its way into the record. 
That speech is now almost forgotten, but before its centennial 
can be observed, not only scholars but men of affairs and all 
progressive citizens will be familiar with the fundamental 
truths it contains. We can recall but few instances in 
American history where our statesmen and writers have as 
thoroughly appreciated so great an evil, so succinctly de- 
scribed it, and so accurately perceived its remedy as Senator 
Dodge did in this exposition of the land question.® 


* The following extract has been selected from that speech: ‘‘The soil 
of a country is the gift of the Creator to His creatures, and, in a government 
of the people, that gift should not become the object of speculation and mo- 
nopoly. Springing from the earth and destined to return to it, every man 
desires to possess some of it, wants a spot he can call his own. It is a deep 
and absorbing feeling which no people have manifested more strongly than 
the Americans. If you desire to render this Republic indestructible, to ex- 
tinguish every germ of agrarianism, and secure for ages the quiet enjoyment 
of vested rights, you should give an interest in the soil to every man who 
asks it. If every quarter section of the public land was the bona fide property 
of an actual settler, it would do more to perpetuate our liberties than all the 
constitutions, State or National, which have ever been devised. Incorporate 
every man with the soil, throw around him the blessed endearments of home, 
and you bind him in an allegiance stronger than a thousand oaths.'’’ When 
we recall that these words were spoken not by a rabid demagogue or a pauper 
social disturber, but by an old man in his seventy-first year, who was a United 
States Senator, who held large landed interests, and who based his statements 
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Interesting as is the life of Henry Dodge, we do not 
regard it more fascinating than was the checkered career of 
General Duff Green. In several respects Duff Green was 
one of the most remarkable of these men who framed Mis- 
souri’s first constitution. He was beyond dispute the most 
versatile man in the convention; and became its greatest 
politician. In this latter capacity he attained a national 
reputation. Later he achieved honor as a diplomat, and 
finally in his old age received posterity’s blessing by con- 
structing a railroad and founding a city. 

A native of Kentucky, Duff Green was related to some 
of the best and oldest families in Virginia. At an early age 
he taught school, studied law and was admitted to the bar, 
and sold goods as a country merchant. Having immigrated 
to Missouri Territory about 1817 he engaged in politics, 
mail contracts, speculation, and also had a large law practice. 
He established the first mail stage line west of the Mississippi 
River; and founded the town of Chariton, being its first 
postmaster. After the framing of Missouri’s first constitu- 
tion, Duff Green was elected a representative from Howard 
county in 1820 to the State legislature and in 1822 was elected 
a state senator. In 1821 he was chosen brigadier-general of 
the first brigade of the first division of the Missouri militia, 
and owing to his holding this office together with his services 
in Kentucky in the War of 1812, he was always known as 
General Duff Green. In 1823 Green became owner and 
editor of Benton’s organ, the St. Louis Enquirer, and two 
years later purchased and edited the United States Telegraph 
at Washington. From that time to his death in 1875, he 
was always more or less before the public. As editor of the 
Telegraph he became one of the most powerful factors in 


on a personal experience in public life that had covered nearly half a century, 
then the weight of their truth is increased. 

If it were not too much of a digression we would be glad to enter even 
briefly into the private life of this celebrated ‘‘Captain of Aggressive Civiliza- 
tion,’’ to describe his views on such questions as religion and slavery, to eulogize 
his remarkable mother, Nancy Ann Hunter, who alone in the annals of this 
nation gave birth to two United States Senators, Henry Dodge and Lewis 
F. Linn, and to expand upon this, the only example in our bistory, of a father 
and son—Henry Dodge and Augustus Caesar Dodge—sitting together first 
in the lower house of our national legislature and finally in the Senate chamber. 
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national politics, and is credited with having been one of the 
chief instruments in the election of Jackson in 1828. His 
paper was then given the government patronage, and this 
placed Green in good financial circumstances. His sub- 
sequent break with Jackson in 1830, his support of Clay in 
1832 and of Calhoun in 1836, did not ruin him, as it did many 
other politicians. His paper continued to wield the greatest 
influence, and was known for its aggressiveness and inde- 
pendence, and for its large and philosophical views on national 
finance. 

General Green visited Europe frequently on important 
public missions, conferring with leading statesmen and 
crowned heads. In 1843 he was sent to Mexico to aid in 
conducting negotiations for the acquisition of Texas; and 
under President Taylor’s administration was again dis- 
patched there on public business. 

In later life he took the contract for constructing the 
great Tennessee Railroad from Dalton, Georgia, to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and was one of the founders of the former city. 
In the lives of few men are there crowded so many different 
and dramatic events as are revealed in Green’s career. In 
many ways it is an epitome of the biography of the entire 
convention of 1820. 

The public life, both civil and military, of these forty- 
one men is quite sufficient to justify our stating that seldom 
in the history of any commonwealth established after 1789, 
has there been a more notable gathering of state constitution 
framers than was this one. It included the first United 
States Cabinet official appointed from west of the Missis- 
sippi river, three men who later represented Missouri and 
Wisconsin in the United States Senate, and, as far as influence 
on Missouri’s constitution is concerned, a fourth United 
States Senator might be mentioned.? Of those who had or 


* Edward Bates, appointed Secretary of War by President Fillmore, 
1850, and resigned, later appointed Attorney-General by President Lincoln, 
1861-1864; David Barton, first United States Senator from Missouri, 1820- 
1830; Henry Dodge, first United States Senator from Wisconsin, 1848-1857. 
Thomas H. Benton, the colleague of Barton, was United States Senator from 
Missouri 1820-1850, 
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were to enter the lower house of Congress there numbered 
four;!° and two delegates later sat in the gubernatorial chair 
of Wisconsin and of Missouri." One delegate was to hold 
the office of lieutenant-governor; two that of attorney gen- 
eral; two that of secretary of state; and two that of state 
auditor. Two of the leading members of this convention 
became judges of the Supreme Court of Missouri, two were 
later circuit judges in this State, and one had presided over 
the first circuit court held west of the Mississippi River.” 
The membership of the convention is also noteworthy 
in the remarkably large number of state legislators who com- 
posed it. The laws of five American commonwealths today 
bear the influence of twenty-three of the framers of Missouri’s 
first constitution. Including its secretary, the convention 
commanded the ability of sixteen state senators, and sixteen 
state representatives—there being eight members who later 
sat in both houses.“ In fact to each of the first ten general 


1° Edward Bates, Missouri's second representative, 1826; Henry Dodge, 
first delegate from Wisconsin Territory, 1841-1845; Samuel S. Hammond, 
representative from Georgia, 1803; John Scott, Missouri's third Territorial 
delegate, 1816 (17)-1820, and Missouri's first representative, 1820-1826. 

1 Henry Dodge, first territorial governor of Wisconsin Territory, 1836- 
1841, and again, 1845-1848; Alexander McNair, first state governor of Mis- 
souri, 1820-1824. 

1% Benjamin H. Reeves, Missouri's second lieutenant-governor, 1824; 
Edward Bates, Missouri's first attorney general, 1820, and John Rice Jones, 
former attorney general of Indiana Territory, 1805; Samuel 8S. Hammond, 
later secretary of state of South Carolina, about 1830, and William G. Pettus 
(secretary of the convention), Missouri’s second secretary of state, 1821-24; 
Benjamin H. Reeves, Missouri's second state auditor, 1821-23, and Hiram 
H. Baber, Missouri's sixth state auditor, 1837-45. 

1#John D. Cook and John Rice Jones, two of the first three judges of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, 1820; David Barton, judge of Northern Circuit 
of Missouri Territory, 1815-18, held first Circuit Court west of the Mississippi 
River; James Evans and Richard 8. Thomas, Circuit Court judges of Missouri, 
1837 and 1822. 

The five states are Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and South 
Carolina. The following delegates had been or become state senators in 
Missouri: Barton, 1834; Bates, 1830; Bettis, 1828; Brown, 1826; Burck- 
hartt, 1824, 1830; Buckner, 1822; Chouteau, 1820; Dawson, 1824, 1834; 
Emmons, 1820; Green, 1822; Perry, 1820; Pratte, 1820; Reeves, 1820, 1832; 
Talbott, 1820; Thomas, 1826; (Pettus, 1832). Of these the eight who were 
also representatives were: Bates, 1822, 1834; Bettis, 1822, 1824, 1826; Burck- 
hartt, 1822,1826; Buckner, 1830; Dawson, 1832; Emmons, 1836, 1838; Green, 
1820; Reeves, Kentucky Legislature. Besides these were eight who held 
seats in the lower house of Missouri, Georgia, South Carolina, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Nathaniel Cook (Missouri), 1822; Hammond (Georgia and South 
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assemblies of the State of Missouri there were elected from 
one to eleven men who had sat in this convention, and two 
became the president pro tempore of the Senate.“ Nor was 
their direct influence on Missouri’s legislature limited to the 
commonwealth period. During the previous eight years of 
the existence of Missouri Territory there appear on the general 
assembly rolls the names of eight men as members of her 
legislative council and eight as representatives who in 1820 
sat as delegates in the convention." In each of the four 
general assemblies of Missouri Territory there were from 
four to eight members who were elected delegates in 1820. 
Thus for a period of thirty-eight years the laws of Missouri 
were more or less moulded by those who framed her first 
constitution, and for eleven years her only representatives 
in Congress were those who were delegates in 1820. What 
is still more remarkable is that Missouri’s first constitution 
was directly influenced by her first three United States Sen- 
ators, one of whom, Benton—although not a delegate—con- 
tinued in the upper national chamber for thirty years. But, 
excepting Edward Bates, Duff Green, Henry Dodge, and 
Hiram H. Baber, not a single member of this convention 
held an important civil position in public life twenty years 
after the framing of Missouri’s first constitution. A new 
generation of political leaders had risen, and in the place 
of Barton, Burckhartt, Buckner, the two Cooks, Dawson, 
McNair, Scott, Emmons, Evans, Hammond, Jones, Reeves, 
and other popular and influential members of the convention 
of 1820, the pilots of the ship of state were such noted men 
as Atchison, Campbell, Rollins, Price, Doniphan, Phelps, 


Carolina); Heath (Missouri), 1820; Henry (South Carolina); Lillard (Missouri). 
1820, and also in Tennessee Legislature; McFerron (Missouri), 1820; Ram- 
say (Kentucky), and also in Missouri Legislature, 1822; Ray (Missouri), 1820. 

1%* Emmons, 1822; Burckhartt, 1830. 

1% The eight delegates who had been in the legislative council were Em- 
mons, Hammond, Scott, Jones, Perry, Riddick, J. Cook, Dawson; in the 
house of representatives, Thomas, Byrd, Heath, Dawson, N. Cook, Talbott, 
Barton, Sullivan. Hammond was president of the first legislative council in 


1813, and Emmons in the last in 1818. Barton was speaker of the house 
in 1818. 
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Woodson, Boggs, Jackson, Gardenhire, Switzler, Bay, Broad- 
head and others. 

In addition to holding many minor public offices as 
those of county clerk, recorder, sheriff and treasurer, and 
justice of the peace, some of the delegates were to be or had 
been appointed to important civil positions under the National 
Government, besides those already mentioned. Among 
these were the offices of marshal, deputy marshal, attorney 
general, deputy attorney general, district attorney, lieu- 
tenant-governor or commandant of upper Louisiana, sur- 
veyor general and deputy surveyor general of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, register and clerk of various land offices, 
judge of the St. Louis Land Court, receiver of Public Money 
at St. Louis, and diplomat.” 

The war record of the convention delegates and its 
secretary is also sufficiently noteworthy to warrant attention. 
Extending at least from 1775, if not prior to that year, to 
1850 this record embraced the first three great national wars 
of the United States besides including the famous Black 
Hawk War and many Indian engagements. Twenty-one 
men of this convention, or exactly one-half its membership 
including the secretary, had seen or were to see military 
service. Of these, three had served as colonels in the Revo- 
lutionary War;'* eighteen had been in the War of 1812, 
ranging in rank from volunteer to brigadier-general;!® four 


1? Baber, United States deputy marshal (1820, 1830), and United States 
marshal, Missouri, (1852); Barton, deputy attorney general, Missouri Terri- 
tory, (1813); Bates, judge St. Louis Land Court, (1858); J. Cook, United 
States district attorney, Missouri; Dodge, United States marshal, Missouri 
Territory and State, (1813-1822); Findlay, register United States Land Office, 
Lexington, Missouri, (1823); Green, United States diplomat; Hammond, first 
lieutenant-governor or commandant of upper Louisiana, (1804); Jones, at- 
torney general, Indiana Territory, (1801-05); McNair, register St. Louis Land 
Office, (1818); Pratte, receiver Public Money at St. Louis; Rector, United 
States surveyor general of Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas; Riddick, secretary 
Board of Land Commissioners at St. Louis (1808); Sullivan, United States 
deputy surveyor general of Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas; Pettus, clerk 
Land Office at St. Louis (1818). 

* Hammond, Henry, and Lillard. 

1* Barton, Bates, Boone, Byrd, Cleaver, N. Cook, Dawson, Dodge, 
Emmons, Green, Jones, Lillard, McNair, Pratte, Ramsay, Rector, Riddick, 
and Pettus. Dodge was brigadier-general of the Missouri militia; Ramsay 
held the same rank in the Kentucky militia. 
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later served in the Black Hawk War;? and one in the Mexican 
War.*, Boone and Dodge gained the greatest distinction in 
the field of war. One attained the higher rank; the other, 
the greater popularity. Boone held the longer record and 
after twenty-one years of continuous service in the United 
States army was finally commissioned lieutenant-colonel at 
the age of seventy-one.” Prior to his connection with the 
regular army, he had fought in the War of 1812 and had 
seen service in various Indian campaigns. Dodge made an 
enviable record in his campaign against Black Hawk, and, 
after the overthrow of that celebrated Indian chief, won fame 
as colonel of the first regiment of dragoons in the army 
history of the United States. Prior to his connection with 
the regular army, Dodge had continuously held some rank 
in either the Missouri or Wisconsin militias from 1806. The 
war record of Dodge covers a period of nearly twenty-nine 
years; that of Boone over thirty-one years. 

While the military and the civil public careers of western 
pioneers are both interesting and significant, we are in- 
clined to regard with some favor those bits of biographical 
information which are frequently found in the back of bibles, 
or in the columns of the press, or which can be obtained only 
from descendants and friends of those long departed. We 
cannot here examine all the wealth of detail extant relating 
to the delegates and will generalize on such points as occupa- 
tion, nativity, descent, education, economic position, and 
age. Under the best conditions it is almost impossible to 
verify every statement relating to this kind of information. 
We have, therefore, inclined towards sacrificing spectacular 
and striking generalizations for the sake of accuracy. 

One of the most fascinating and profitable studies of any 
people is that relating to their occupation. To the historian 
the means employed by man to gain a livelihood takes rank 
in importance with his religion and race. To the pioneer 


2° Boone, Brown, Byrd, and Dodge. Dodge was called the hero of this 
war. 


21 Boone. 
3 1853. 
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it was as important and pressing as it is today to the greatest 
specialist in the city. There is this difference to be noted, 
however: the pioneer was as a rule more versatile; the twen- 
tieth century man, better trained. The one successfully 
pursued from two to a half dozen different occupations; the 
latter is more frequently engaged in but one line of labor. 
Even in politics, where are found the followers of every 
occupation, and which is as cosmopolitan in professions and 
trade as New York in people, there had not appeared in 
1820 that general devotion on the part of one class of citizens 
which later became so marked. Of course politics was not 
then so profitable, unless one wished to incur public disfavor 
by land speculation, and the spoils system had not yet become 
the Mecca of public life. But, waiving these two extraneous 
reasons, we still believe that politics, in common with most 
all other occupations, excepting the law, was not so special- 
ized a means of livelihood in 1820 as it is today. Nor was 
politics so peculiarly the possession of the legal class as it is 
today, although practically all lawyers were also politicians. 
Of the forty-one delegates elected to the convention of 1820, 
thirty were more or less active in politics, of whom only 
nine were essentially lawyers.2*> Every lawyer in the con- 
vention was a politician, but not all the politicians in that 
body were lawyers. 

Although the various occupations of each delegate are 
now fairly well known, it is still almost an impossibility to 
ascertain which was his principal vocation at that time. 
Duff Green was a lawyer with a large practice; he was also 
an astute politician, a successful business man, a large land 
owner and speculator, had formerly been a teacher, and later 
became an editor, publisher, railroad contractor, and dip- 
lomat. Similar examples of the difficulty of selecting a dele- 
gate’s principal means of livelihood are found in the lives of 
a majority of these men. Was Dodge a lead mine operator 
or a farmer; was Jones one of these, or was he a lawyer and 
politician; was Nathanial Cook a politician, a farmer or a 


** Heath practiced law but he was more essentially a business man. 
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surveyor; was Boone a farmer or a surveyor; was Bettis a 
merchant, a farmer, or a doctor; was McFerron a politician 
or a teacher? We are even driven to this: Every delegate 
except two engaged in two or more lines of work. In 1820 
these forty-one men represented eight occupations under the 
very broad classifications of law, politics, business—including 
mercantile and mining pursuits, fur trading, salt manufac- 
turing, and finance—, agriculture—including farming and land 
owning—, medicine, civil engineering—confined to survey- 
ing—, education—confined to teaching—, and journalism. 
Politics absorbed the partial attention of thirty delegates 
but it was the sole occupation of only one or two of these. 
Besides the nine lawyers in the convention politics included 
eight business men, nine enagaged in agriculture or land 
owning, two in medicine, two in engineering and two in ed- 
ucation. This almost universal passion for politics and 
public life was characteristic of the west at this time. Every 
lawyer was seized with it. Every man who had attained 
any degree of popularity wanted to hold office. As a rule 
it included the best and most able men in a community. 
Politics was then an honorable profession to which all turned 
even at a sacrifice. It is academic whether these men re- 
garded politics as a duty or as a pleasant recreation. At all 
events we are certain that very few looked upon it as a great 
prize except for the honor attached to it. No man was so 
busy, so engaged in accumulating wealth, so learned, or so 
able that he spurned public office. We believe several causes 
brought about this admirable state of mind. The widespread 
and long continued interest of the colonies in public affairs 
for nearly a quarter of a century; the internal crisis between 
1783 and 1789; the relations with England and Spain in the 
nineties; the armed truce or masked war with England and 
France during the first decade of the new century; the Louis- 
iana Purchase; the War of 1812; the numerous Indian wars; 
the great domestic questions which arose from 1783 to 1820; 
all trained the American people to a consideration of public 
questions. Intense interest in politics tends to create a 
desire to enter public life. This is more quickly acted upon 
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when there is an honor instead of a stigma attached to office 
holding; and when the greatest opposition to overcome is 
merely votes and not machines and vested interests. The 
conditions in these respects were ideal in 1820 for a citizen’s 
participation in public life. Another favoring factor was the 
then more circumscribed fields of intellectual activity. This 
gave an impetus unknown today to the study of political 
science, which study was, however, no more intrinsically 
interesting and absorbing then as it has ever been. In 
addition, might be mentioned the greater relative power of 
the orator and conversationalist as compared with that of 
the editor. The latter was handicapped for his information 
and in his circulation by the poor mail facilities. Missouri 
with a white population of over 55,000 in 1820, had but five 
newspapers, and these were located in four towns. Only 
one newspaper to supply the news to the thousands of settlers 
west and north of St. Charles and St. Louis! Only one paper 
to inform the territory lying south and west of Jackson, 
Missouri! Today a town of 10,000 has from two to five 
papers, and its inhabitants take perhaps a dozen others 
printed within a radius of one hundred and fifty miles. Today 
no county is without its weekly edition of local news, and 
many villages of less than five hundred inhabitants have 
their own press. The newspaper of 1820 was as influential 
wherever it circulated as any paper is today among its sub- 
scribers, but natural and mechanical obstacles prescribed 
its limits then within narrow bounds. The personality of 
the politician—using this word in its original and better 
meaning—and his ability as a speaker, were therefore en- 
hanced. 

In no profession are these qualities when highly developed 
either so advantageously and widely displayed or so assiduously 
cultivated as in the practice of law. And, no profession, we 
believe, has so directly and so significantly influenced our 
government and laws as the legal class. It is, therefore, 
quite remarkable that only ten of the forty-one delegates 
were members of the Missouri territorial bar; and one of these 
was more accurately a business man than a lawyer. Today 
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over fifty per cent of the upper house members of our state 
legislatures are lawyers, and our state executives are as 
learned in law as our attorneys-general; in 1820 less than 
twenty-five per cent of the delegates who framed the first 
constitution of Missouri followed that profession, and this 
state’s first governor had never been admitted to the bar, 
as far as could be lerned. The significance, if not the ex- 
planation, of this peculiar attitude on the part of the people 
of Missouri in 1820 can be appreciated only after a con- 
sideration of the history of the Missouri territorial bar. 
During the Spanish regime in upper Louisiana there 
was no lawyer class. This was due primarily to the manner 
of law interpretation that prevailed. The American occu- 
pation in 1804 immediately attracted to this district members 
of the bars of many states and territories. Lawyers of 
ability and prominence immigrated here from every section 
of the nation. The north, central, and south Atlantic com- 
monwealths sent representatives, as well as that country 
which lies between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi River. Considering the small population of upper 
Louisiana, the amount of litigation was remarkable, and much 
of this was highly remunerative. The hundreds of suits over 
the valuable Spanish land grants proved an especially lu- 
crative field for the legal profession. This kind of litigation 
frequently involved prizes that would have ransomed a 
prince, and the rewards to advocates were in proportion to 
the value of the case. Under such favorable circumstances 
it is not surprising that we find a very large bar in Missouri 
during the territorial period. Nor was this bar less noted 
for its ability than for its numbers. In fact the former 
characteristic is more prominent and significant than the 
latter. The nature of the cases, the mixed population, the 
previous domination and the then but slightly diminished 
power of the Spanish law, all required a broad and acute 
legal mind to win success in court. The result was a bar 
which in pure, legal ability undoubtedly stood high. 


“Cf. also Bay, Bench and Bar of Missouri, pp. VI.ff; Houck, op. cit.) 
III. 12. 
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Other states have produced greater lawyers; many have 
had a larger bar; but few states in proportion to their popu- 
lation have had so many lawyers of such remarkable ability 
as Missouri did from 1804 to 1820. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to state that owing to the conditions named, together 
with the compactness of the settlements in Missouri Terri- 
tory, and the peculiar organization of the courts, a lawyer of 
little ability could not make a living by his profession in this 
district. Only lawyers learned in the law or skilled in pleading 
and cross-examination could survive. Therefore we find 
such men as these constituting the legal class at that time: 
Ezra Hunt, Henry S. Geyer, Silas Bent, John F. Ryland, 
Hamilton R. Gamble, William C. Carr, Abiel Leonard, 
David Todd, Mathias McGirk, Robt. W. Wells, Geo. Tom- 
kins, Thomas H. Benton, Rufus Easton, Rufus Hemstead, 
Johnson Ranney, John B. C. Lucas, Alexander Gray, Rufus 
Pettibone, Luke E. Lawless, Peyton R. Hayden, Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker, Joshua Barton, Frederick Bates, David 
Barton, Edward Bates, Alexander Buckner, John D. Cook, 
James Evans, Duff Green, John Rice Jones, John Scott, 
and R. S. Thomas. It is a remarkable fact that of these 
noteworthy men only the last nine were elected delegates. 
Perhaps a few like Lucas had been defeated on account of 
being slavery restrictionists, but, we are certain, these formed 
a very small percentage of their class. This together with 
other evidence would indicate that the people of Missouri 
in 1820 preferred to have their constitution framed by other 
classes of men. They did not realize that the legal class by 
virtue of its ability alone wields an influence in the field of 
legislation out of all proportion to its numbers, and that in 
the convention or forum it has always enjoyed a preeminent 
position. This influence and position of lawyers in law- 
making bodies have in this country been strengthened by 
their ability to cooperate with other classes. And in this 
respect the lawyer’s most natural ally has been and still is the 
business man. 


** Easton had died at this time; and Hunt and Gamble had not then 
achieved distinction. 
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An eminent authority has said that at least nine-tenths 
of all legislation owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
associated influence of the merchant, trader, and banker on 
the one hand, and the lawyer on the other. We are not 
prepared to examine the correctness of this statement, but, 
we believe, it is well substantiated in the framing of Missouri’s 
first constitution. Although only eleven business men?’ and 
nine lawyers were elected delegates to the convention, their 
influence in that body was without a serious check. In the 
committees of the convention they were practically supreme. 
The president of the convention was a lawyer; the legislative 
committee was composed of a lawyer, a business man, and a 
politician; the executive committee was composed of a lawyer, 
a surveyor, and a farmer—the latter being the brother of a 
lawyer; the judiciary committee was composed of three 
lawyers; the select committee, which reported on the work 
of the three named committees, was composed of three 
lawyers, and a farmer; the committee on a bill of rights, 
etc., was composed of a farmer, a business man, and a lawyer; 
the committee on the schedule and banking was composed 
of a lawyer, a business man, and a teacher; the revision 
committee, or committee on style, and the enrollment com- 
mittee were each composed of two lawyers, and a teacher. 
In seven of these eight committees the business men and the 
lawyers constituted a majority of the membership, and in the 
eighth these two classes had the cooperation of a surveyor 
whose interests were identical with theirs.2* Of the twenty- 
five committee places on these eight committees, one was 
held by a surveyor; three, by teachers; three, by landed 
men; one, by a politician; three, by business men; and four- 
teen, by lawyers. 


** Foote, Bench and Bar of the Southwest, p. 3. 

7 The following delegates were engaged principally in business, ranging 
from a tavern keeper and storekeeper to a banker and fur merchant: Baber, 
Burckhartt, Chouteau, Dodge (mine operator), Emmons, Hammond (specu- 
lator, more allied to the business than to the agricultural class), Heath, Houts, 
MeNair, Pratte, Riddick. 

** The members of the executive committee were Rector, a surveyor; 
N. Cook, a land holder and a brother of J. Cook, the lawyer; and Evans, a 
lawyer. 
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This remarkable strength of the lawyers is the more 
significant when we realize that there were thirteen delegates 
in the convention who were mainly interested in agriculture 
and landholding?® We would not be understood as stating 
that on all questions that arose there was: a line of division 
in the convention between the lawyers and business men on 
the one hand, and the agriculturalists on the other. Such 
is not true; but it is correct to say that the influence of the 
former was much greater than that of the latter, and, further, 
that Missouri’s first constitution was largely the work of the 
former, even though the lawyers and business men did not 
comprise a majority of the delegates. 

Besides the occupations named that were represented 
in the convention, there were three others which were each 
followed by two delegates. The medical profession was 
followed by Dawson and Talbott; the civil engineering, by 
Rector and Sullivan; and the teaching, by Findlay and 
McFerron. Of these six men McFerron and Findlay were 
the most active in the convention, and achieved the least 
financial success in life. 

Another feature of this body that attracts attention is 
its cosmopolitan appearance. There were represented in 
the convention seven lines of descent. The English race 
claimed a majority of the delegates; the Welsh, two; the 
Scotch, at least two; the Irish, at least four; the Scotch- 
Irish, which, we understand, is generally distinguished by 
genealogists from the Scotch, at least four; the French, two; 
and the German, one.2° Even more diversified was the 
nativity of the members of the convention. The slave- 
holding commonwealths, as one would expect, were the 
birthplaces of a majority of the delegates. Contrary to 
popular opinion, Kentucky did not lead in this respect; to 


**The following delegates belonged to this class: Bettis, Boone—a 
surveyor, but, we believe, more interested{in land at this time—, Brown, Byrd, 
Cleaver, N. Cook, Henry, Hutchings, Lillard, Perry, Ramsay, Ray, Wallace. 

*° Green and Jones, Welsh; Barton and Henry, Scotch; Hutchings, Mc- 
Ferron, Ramsay, and Thomas, Irish; Cleaver, Findlay, McNair, and Talbott, 
Scotch-Irish; Chouteau and Pratte, French; Burckhartt, German; and the 
other delegates, excepting several that we were unable to trace, English. 
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Virginia was this honor given. The former furnished eight 
of Missouri’s State Founders; the latter, thirteen. Standing 
next to Virginia and Kentucky was Maryland with four 
delegates, and, what is equally at variance with accepted 
notions on this point, Pennsylvania followed with three 
delegates. The place of birth of the remaining members 
of the convention was as follows: Tennessee, then part of 
North Carolina, two; upper Louisiana, while under Spanish 
rule, two; Indiana Territory, before the organization of the 
old Northwest Territory, one; New York, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, Wales, and Ireland, each one.*' It is quite 
a commentary on the wane of the French influence that only 
two delegates were of French blood. Less than sixteen 
years before when the first convention was held in upper 
Louisiana, protesting against the act of Congress of 1804, 
the French representatives were in the majority; and, if we 
look back four years further to the close of the eighteenth 
century, we see that race the most influential west of the 
Mississippi River. We recall few instances in history where 
an enlightened, peaceful, and fairly prosperous race has 
ever been so ignored in governmental affairs in such a short 
time by any other means than by force. 

Closely related to nativity is the place of one’s rearing. 
If in considering the latter we include the places of residence 
in which the delegates had lived before coming to what is 
now Missouri, there is no state that holds as prominent a 
position in this respect as was met with under our discussion 


* Those born in Virginia were Baber, Bates, Clark, J. Cook, N. Cook, 
Evans, Hammond, Hutchings, Lillard, Ramsay, Rector, Riddick, and Scott; 
in Kentucky, Boone, Buckner, Cleaver, Green, Ray, Reeves, Sullivan, and 
Wallace; in Maryland, Burckhartt, Dawson, Talbott, Thomas; in Pennsyl- 
vania, Findlay, McNair, and Perry; in Tennessee, Barton and Byrd; in North 
Carolina, Bettis and Brown; in upper Louisiana, Chouteau and Pratte; in 
Indiana Territory, Dodge; in New York, Heath; in New Hampshire, Emmons; 
in South Carolina, Henry; in Ireland, McFerron; and in Wales, Jones. The 
birthplace of Houts is not known. TheJackson Herald, June 24, 1820, gives 
the birthplaces of the delegates as follows: Virginia, 16; Kentucky, 8; Penn- 
sylvania, 4; Maryland 4; North Carolina, 3; Missouri 2; Vermont, 1; Dela- 
ware, 1; Tennessee, 1; Ireland, 1; and Wales, 1. The total number of dele- 
gates according to that paper was forty-two, which is not accurate. It pos- 
sibly included the secretary of the convention, but this would not correct 
its figures on this point. 
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of places of birth. While Virginia was the mother of thirteen 
delegates, she had the exclusive control of but three of these 
before their settlement in Missouri. Kentucky was the 
single home and residence of only six delegates. Five mem- 
bers of the convention had been reared and had lived in 
Virginia and Kentucky; two in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; one in Virginia and Georgia; one in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee; one in Virginia and Illinois Territory; one in Virginia 
and Indiana Territory; one in Kentucky and Indiana Terri- 
tory; one in Kentucky and Maryland; one in Kentucky, 
Maryland and Ohio; one in Kentucky and upper Louisiana; 
three in Tennessee; two in Maryland; one in North Carolina; 
one in North Carolina and South Carolina; three in Penn- 
sylvania; one in New Hampshire; one in New York; one in 
Ireland; one in Wales, England, Indiana and Illinois Terri- 
tories; one in upper Louisiana; and one in upper Louisiana 
and Canada. On the basis of former residence and former 
friendships thirty-six of the delegates naturally fall into five 
groups. The largest number came from Maryland, Vir- 


= The three delegates from Virginia and the year of their immigration 
to Missouri were Bates (1814), Evans (1807), Riddick (1803); from Virginia 
and Kentucky, Boone (1800), Clark (1817), J. Cook (1815), N. Cook (1799), 
Hutchings (1800); from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, Baber (1815), 
Ramsay (1817); from’ Virginia and Georgia, Hammond (1804); from Virginia 
and Tennessee, Lillard (1817); from Virginia and Illinois Territory, Rector 
(1810); from Virginia and Indiana Territory, Scott (1804); from Kentucky, 
Cleaver (1816), Green (1817), Ray (1818), Reeves (1819), Sullivan (at least 
as early as 1815), Wallace (at least as early as 1818); from Kentucky and In- 
diana Territory, Buckner (1818); from Kentucky and Maryland, Burckhartt 
(about 1815 or before); from Kentucky, Maryland, and Ohio, Thomas (1810); 
from Kentucky and upper Louisiana, Dodge (1796); from Tennessee, Barton 
(1809), Brown (1804), Byrd (1799); from Maryland, Dawson (1800), Talbott 
(at least by 1815); from North Carolina, Bettis (1806); from North Carolina 
and South Carolina, Henry (1817); from Pennsylvania, Findlay (1818), Mc- 
Nair (1804), Perry (1806); from New Hampshire, Emmons (1807); from 
New York, Heath (1808); from Ireland, McFerron (1802); from Wales, Eng- 
land, Indiana Territory and Illinois Territory, Jones (1810); from upper 
Louisiana and Canada, Pratte (born in Ste. Genevieve). Chouteau was born 
in St. Louis. The birthplace and former residence of Houts are unknown, 
also the date of his arrival in°Missouri. The dates given as the years of the 
arrivals in upper Louisiana of the delegates are in some cases our approxima- 
tions of the exact time. We were in several instances unable to obtain exact 
information. Each date, we believe, is, however, accurate in stating the year 
in which a delegate was living in upper Louisiana or Missouri Territory. The 
error, if any, is in the direction of an understatement rather than an over- 


statement of the length of time a delegate had been an inhabitant of this 
Territory. 
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ginia and Kentucky. These three states, closely related in 
history by the ties of blood, interest, and position, had been 
the birthplace and home of seventeen delegates. The next 
group in the order of importance was that from Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. Its membership included eight delegates, 
most of whom came from eastern Tennessee. The old 
Northwest Territory group was composed of five delegates, 
who came from Ohio, Indiana Territory, and Illinois Terri- 
tory. The Pennsylvania group and the upper Louisiana 
group were each composed of three delegates. Thus, instead 
of there having been a large number of sources of the dele- 
gates, we find that all the members of the convention except 
six can be traced to five common sources. We think this is 
important in an understanding of the personnel of the con- 
vention. The delegates were isolated from each other 
neither before nor after their immigration west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Nor were they strangers to each other at 
either time. They had met in the market, had been com- 
panions in the skirmish, had sat aside by side in legislative 
bodies, had known each other as friends or as foes before 
the bar. Some were related by the bonds of marriage and 
friendship, others by the ties of business and policy. Al- 
though their average residence in upper Louisiana was but 
ten years, excluding Chouteau and Pratte, who were born 
in that district, and Houts of whom we could learn very little, 
their acquaintanceships stretch back into the eighteenth 
century; and when they met to frame Missouri’s first con- 
stitution each knew the character as well as the reputation 
of many of his colleagues. 

Some of the delegates were members of the same religious 
denomination, but our information is too incomplete in this 
respect to insure accurate generalizations. We do know, 
however, that the following sects and religions had followers 
in the convention: Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, and Roman Catholic. Formal religion did not 
play as important a part in the lives of the men and women 
of that day as it did later. We do not believe that even 
half of the delegates were members of any church at this 
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time. This was partly due, in the case of some of the dele- 
gates, to a lack of interest in this subject, but was more 
probably the result of the few, scattered churches and min- 
isters in Missouri Territory. In many cases we are told 
the religion that was professed by a delegate’s parents, who 
had lived in the settled states east of the Mississippi River, 
but nothing in regard to the religion of the delegate himself. 
In other instances we have record of the delegate joining 
some religious denomination years after Missouri had entered 
the Union. There was also a number of delegates who were 
Masons. Alexander Buckner had been the first Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Indiana Territory, and had 
organized the first Masonic Lodge in Missouri Territory, 
“Unity Lodge’ at Jackson; Benjamin L. Emmons had 
brought the first charter for the Masonic Lodge at St. Charles; 
and Thomas F. Riddick, who together with Alexander Mc- 
Nair, Thomas H. Benton, Edward and Frederick Bates, 
William G. Pettus and others established the first two Masonic 
Lodges in St. Louis, was the first Grand Master of Missouri. 

Before closing our treatment of the private lives of the 
delegates we will make a few statements on what is usually 
regarded as two of the most important subjects in the study 
of biography—education and economic position. The educa- 
tional equipment of the members of the first constitutional 
convention of Missouri was an honor and an asset to that 
body. Some of the delegates had received little schooling 
but most of these had corrected this by a close application 
to books. Only seven delegates, however, were in this class 
of self-educated men. Information along this line in the 
case of seven other delegates has not been brought to light. 
All the remaining twenty-six delegates had received good 
educations and many of these, e. g., Jones, Scott, McNair, 
Pratte, McFerron, Barton, Bates, Buckner and others, had 
received exceptionally fine advantages either in college or 
under remarkably eminent men.* The most highly educated 


* Baber, Chouteau, Clark, Dodge, Hutchings, Ramsay, and Wallace 
had received little schooling or were self-educated. We could not obtain 
information in this line relating to Brown, Burckhartt, Byrd, Cleaver, N. Cook, 
Lillard, Sullivan, and Perry. 
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man in the convention, one whom we can correctly style 
learned, was John Rice Jones. This high educational stand- 
ard of the convention was naturally reflected in the work of 
that body. The constitution that it framed has throughout 
not only a clear, correct style, but also, which is more impor- 
tant, it reveals itself as the work of men who were liberal 
enough to compromise. A constitution of this character is 
usually insured a longer life than one framed by a body of 
illiberal even though powerful men. 

Another element of strength in the convention was the 
economic stability of most of its members. All except four 
of the delegates either enjoyed large incomes from their 
profession and business, or were possessed of considerable 
property, principally in land. Even these four, whom we 
have excepted, were not penniless, but were in only fair 
circumstances compared to the other delegates. It is inter- 
esting to note that two of these four delegates were the only 
school teachers in the convention, which perhaps explains 
their economic situation; one was a politician, an even less 
lucrative office then than now; and one was a small business 
man who soon developed into a politician and found more 
wealth in holding public office than in selling groceries.™ 
Fourteen of the delegates were among the wealthiest men in 
the territory, and two of these, Jones and Pratte, probably 
had few if any equals in this respect. The lawyers and 
surveyors in the convention had large incomes as their services 
were of a high grade and were well remunerated. The 
business class in the convention was also fortunate in this 
respect, which was due to the large profits that the successful 
trader and merchant made on his furs and wares, and to the 
immense gains that accrued to a progressive mine operator. 


* McFerron and Findlay were teachers; Clark, a politician; and Baber 
a country merchant. Baber later held several public offices and for nearly 
thirty years was connected with the State Auditor’s department. He became 
wealthy; and the story is told that at times he would light his cigar with paper 
currency to show in what slight regard he held money. 

* The fourteen delegates who were wealthy were Boone, Brown, Byrd, 
Chouteau, N. Cook, Dodge, Hammond, Henry, Lillard, Perry, Ramsay, and 
Riddick. Dodge had, however, lost much of his wealth, but later recovered 
it in Wisconsin Territory. 
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The agricultural class did not, perhaps, enjoy so large a net 
income as either of the three classes named, but in property 
it usually surpassed them. Considering the low average age 
of the delegates, it is surprising that so many were men of 
means, and most of them were also self-made men. The 
average age of these delegates was forty-one years. Only 
four were sixty years old or over—Hammond, who was 
sixty-three years; Henry, eighty-four years; Jones, sixty-one 
years; and Lillard, sixty years. The remaining thirty-seven 
delegates ranged in age between thirty-one and fifty-nine 
years except five or six who were thirty years or younger— 
Baber, Bates, Clark, J. Cook, Houts (?), and Green. Today 
it would be almost impossible to elect in any state forty-one 
of the leading men of that commonwealth whose average 
age would be as low and whose economic position as high as 
were the men who framed Missouri’s first constitution. The 
reason for such a difference existing, is not slow in presenting 
itself. In the first place, never in the history of this nation, 
not even excepting the case of California, has such a wealth 
of natural resources and fertile soil been thrown open to 
settlement and exploitation as upper Louisiana offered the 
American settler from 1790 to 1820. Therefore the fearless, 
shrewd, and energetic young men amassed fortunes in a 
decade or two. In the second place, the absence of special- 
zation permitted men to enter active life earlier. And even 
where special training and study were required as in the 
case of law and engineering, a year or two of application was 
sufficient to enable one to be admitted to active work at the 
bar or in the field. The unlimited opportunities that this 
rich territory offered and the comparative absence of the 
specialist were, we believe, the main reasons for the delegates 
averaging low in age and high in wealth. We would not be 
understood as stating that a wealthy class framed Missouri’s 
first constitution, for this is not true. The delegates were 
all men of more or less property and some were very wealthy, 
but they were essentially representatives of the people both 
by virtue of election and even more truly by reason of birth, 
upbringing and industry. 
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ORIGIN OF MISSOURI DAY. 


Anna Brosius Korn. 


Have you ever lived beyond the confines of Missouri’s 
boundaries? If not, you perhaps know little of the kindred 
spirit that binds Missourians together elsewhere. Their 
interests and sympathies from birthright are one, and these 
tend to link Missourians into one great family by the bonds 
of brotherhood and by the great law of mutual helpfulness. 
The desire for kindred association and co-operation has led 
to the formation of Missouri Societies in a number of the 
states of the Union and at Washington, D.C. These societies 
are composed of many men and women who have made 
history in their adopted homes. 

I had the pleasure of being a charter member of the 
Missouri Society of Oklahoma, organized by Levi M. Spivey, 
an editor at Anadarko, on April 22, 1909, and had the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman elected to office. Among 
the one hundred Missourians of that Society distinguished 
in the affairs of Oklahoma were: Hon. Bushrod M. Dilley, 
lawyer, Receiver in the Land Office at Guthrie, and Repre- 
sentative in the Thirtieth and Senator in the Thirty-second 
General Assemblies of Missouri; Jas. A. Menefee, State Treas- 
urer; Homer Low, attorney for the Rock Island lines; Dr. 
Messenbaugh, and others. 

The Society offered delightful and improving enjoy- 
ments, helpful in opportunities to cultivate the mind, taste 
and heart, and to quicken noble aspirations toward better 
citizenship in our adopted state. The varied talents of the 
members constituted a society to which I was proud to belong. 

It was while officially connected with this society that I 
recounted the numerous federated organizations of Missouri 
which made up the educational, religious, fraternal, commer- 
cial, patriotic and social life of the people—each having for 


its aim the betterment of humanity along all lines of activity 
3 
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and the development of the State—yet lacking one essential 
link to bind them in entirety. I became convinced that a 
Missouri Day on the calendar was necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of uniting the organizations—a day when Mis- 
sourians at home and abroad could meet and observe uni- 
versally. A change of residence from El Reno, Okla., to 
Trenton, Mo., opened an avenue for the pursuance of my 
plans. 

On February 11, 1913, I paid my first visit to Jefferson 
City and as I stood upon the ruins of the historic site of the 
old state capitol, meditating upon the famous events that 
characterized its existence and reflecting upon the achieve- 
ments of the sons and daughters of Missouri who have given 
their lives and talents in her varied activities, the desire to 
translate my idea into action became a fact of experience. 
Upon my return home, I drafted resolutions for the inaugu- 
ration of a Missouri Day in state life, selecting the fall of the 
year as the most desirable season and October the best month, 
because as Mark Twain expressed it: ‘‘Missouri is at her 
best in October.” The weather conditions at that time are 
most conducive to study and enjoyment after a period of 
mental rest. The end of the harvest at that time bespeaks 
the glory of Missouri’s resources and lend material aid in 
demonstrating her greatness, wealth and power. At that 
time the state flower, the “Golden Rod,” is blooming re- 
splendent on hillside through vale and glen, and would be a 
conspicuous force useful and decorative for the State’s cele- 
bration of ‘“‘Missouri Day.” 

Having to select a day to be embodied in the resolutions, 
I chose October Ist, as it commemorates the establishment 
of the seat of government at Jefferson City, which was Oc- 
tober 1, 1826. The resolutions were first introduced by me 
in the Shakesperian Circle of which I was president, and in 
other organizations of Trenton—all of which adopted them. 
In August, 1913, I introduced the resolutions in the Grundy 
County Teachers’ Association and they were unanimously 
adopted. Miss Elizabeth Brainerd was delegated to intro- 
duce them in the State Teacher’s Association where they 
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were unanimously adopted on November 12th. Other 
societies to follow in quick succession in the adoption of the 
resolutions were: Missouri Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Women’s Federated Clubs of Missouri; Group 
2, Missouri Banker’s Association; Missouri Division United 
Daughters of the Confederacy; Missouri Society, U. S. 
Daughters of 1812; Missouri Federated Commercial Clubs; 
Missouri Society of Colorado; and the Missouri Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

Having successfully waged the campaign in some of the 
largest and strongest organizations of the State, I felt fortified 
to go with my ambitions to the legislature. Consequently, 
I drafted a bill, which I gave to Dr. J. A. Waterman, Repre- 
sentative from my native county, Caldwell, to introduce for 
me in the House of Representatives. This bill provided that 
the first day of October of each and every year be known 
and designated, ‘‘Missouri Day,’ and I empowered Dr. 
Waterman to act for me in any way deemed advisable to get 
the passage of the bill. It was read the first time January 
11th and referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Fearing that a set day of the month commemorating 
a state anniversary might involve discussion in the legis- 
lature that would defeat the main object in view, and as 
October Ist comes two-sevenths of the time on Saturday 
and Sunday, and believing that a fixed day of the week for 
the scholastic observance of Missouri Day would meet with 
greater favor in the legislature, the bill was amended to read: 
“An act providing that the first Monday in October of each 
and every year shall be known and designated ‘Missouri 
Day.’”’ Friends of the bill approved the change and it was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee January 15th, with 
recommendations that the bill pass. It was read third time 
January 26th, and passed the House unanimously. It passed 
the Senate unanimously March 19, 1915, while I was a guest 
in the Legislature, where I had gone in interest of the bill. 

I left Jefferson City that evening and upon my return 
home wrote Governor Major asking him to please sign the bill, 
to which he replied: 
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Mrs. F. N. Korn, Trenton, Mo.: 
My Dear Madam: Your letter of the 2ist at hand and replying say, 


I have already signed the bill making the first Monday in October Missouri 
Day. 


Sincerely, 
E. W. MAJOR, Governor. 

The bill was approved by Governor Major on March 
23rd. 

A copy of the bill with historical reference was put in a 
box and placed in the corner stone of the new State Capitol 
by Governor Major. A framed copy of the bill hangs in the 
Missouri Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and 
another copy is on file in the archives of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, at Columbia. 

The day was devised primarily to unite all organizations 
in bonds of fraternal feeling; to foster a love for our history; 
to teach the rising generations of boys and girls the glories 
of Missouri; to encourage patriotism and promote all lines 
of interest in our forward march of progress. 


All praise to old Missouri, 

To her people staunch and true; 
To the flag that floats above her, 
Of the red, white and blue. 

And honor to our Country, 

And our God whom we adore- 
Whose guidance we petition, 
Henceforth forevermore. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS. 
June-July-August, 1915. 


Andrew County. Savannah, Democrat 
July 2. Sketch of the life of Frank Ford, pioneer. 


Atchison County. Rock Port, Atchison County Journal 
July 1. Sketch of the life of Wm. McHolliway, Mo. pioneer. 
Atchison County Mail 
June 25. Sketch of the life of Isaac Martin, Mo. pioneer, statesman, and 
Civil War veteran. 





Audrain County. Mexico, Missouri Message 
June 17. History of Laddonia Presbyterian Church, by H. B. Barks. 
July 8. Fragments of Audrain County Early History. (By W. H. Beal.) 


Barry County. Cassville, Republican 
July 1. Sketch of the life of David Marshall, pioneer and Mo. Civil War 
veteran. 


Bates County. Adrian, Journal 
June 3. Sketches of rural inhabitants of Bates County. See prior and 
later issues. 
Butler, Bates County Record 
June 19. Sketch of the life of Jas. A. Robinson, Mo. pioneer and Civil 
War veteran. 


Boone County. Centralia, Fireside Guard 
June 4. Story of Amos Judy, a Civil War tragedy. 
July 2. Days of Indian Killings—Early Boone Co. history. 
July. 9. Sketch of the Battle of Centralia. See also July 16. 
July 23. Some Incidents of the Civil War in Boone Co. 
August 13. Reminiscences of Centralia, by Mrs. A. F. Sneed and Mrs. 
Kate Lofland. Also by others. See also later issues. 
August 20. Some War Reminiscences by Hon. David Wallace and others. 
Columbia, Tribune 
June 11. When the University was used as a barracks for Union troops. 
June 15. Recollections of War times related at Confederate reunion. 
June 23. Historical Sketch of Exchange National Bank on its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
July 17. Sketch of the life of St. Clair McKelway, editor of Brooklyn 
Eagle and former Columbia citizen. 
Aug. 12. Historical sketch of Ashland church organized 1817. 
University Missourian 
June 4. Historical sketch of old Jewell House, second brick structure 
in Missouri west of St. Charles. 
June 7. Recollections of a Columbia confectioner in days following 
Civil War. 
June 8. Historical sketch of University buildings. 
June 13. Old time commencements at University of Missouri. 
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June 18. Sketch of the life of George B. Rollins, son of James S. Rollins, 
Father of the University. 

Aug. 5. History and inscriptions in Columbia city cemetery. 

Aug. 9. Historical sketch of the Woodson family in Missouri. 


Buchanan County. St. Joseph, Gazette 
June 13. Sketch of the life of J. S. Cunningham, hero of Vicksburg. 
Aug. 2. Historical sketch of First German M. E. Church with pictures 
of three early pastors. 
News-Press 
June 7. Sketch of the life of Marion Srite, Buchanan Co. pioneer and 
early day freighter. 
June 12. Sketch of the life of Dr. W. G. Hall. Civil War surgeon and 
pioneer St. Joseph physician. 
July 13. History of old Fairleigh Mansion, St. Joseph landmark, built 
1858. 
Aug. 31. Sketch of the life of M. G. Moran, former state senator from 
Buchanan Co. 





Caldwell County. Hamilton, Farmer's Advocate 
June 10. List of dead soldiers buried in Hamilton cemeteries. 


Callaway County. Fulton, Missouri Telegraph 
June 18. Sketch of the life of Prof. B. T. Gilkey, teacher in Mo. School 
for Deaf for fifty-three years. 


Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat 
July 9. Sketch of the life of Rev. W. A. Hanna, pioneer preacher and 
Mo. Confederate veteran. 
Republican-Record 
July 1. Sketch of the life of Bernard Hanavan, pioneer and Mo. Civil 
War veteran. 
July 29. Sketch of the life of Frederick Senn, Mo. Civil War veteran. 





Carter County. Van Buren, Current Local 


July 1. History of the first two newspapers in Carter county by Jno. 
C. Brown. 


Cedar County. El Dorado Springs, News 
July 1. Copy of The Vicksburg (Miss.) Daily Citizen, July 2, 1863. 
July 22. Sketch of the life of John B. Warren, pioneer. 


Chariton County. Salisbury, Press-Spectator 
June 18. Account of the unveiling ceremonies of the General Sterling 
Price monument. 
Sketch of the life of Gen. Sterling Price. 
Aug. 13. Memories of the War, by Dr. H. P. Baker—Extracts from diary 
on General Price’s Raid from Glasgow, Mo., to Shreveport, 


La. See also later issues. (A remarkable historical 
article.) 


Clay County. Excelsior Springs, Standard 
Aug. 12. Historical account of Old Claysville, by R. J. Clark. 
——_—__———_——— Liberty, Advance 
June 25. Sketch of the life of Rice Hugh Holtzclaw, first white child 
born in Liberty, Mo. 
July 2. Sketch of the William Jewell College Alumni Association. 
July 16. Reminiscences about the old town of Claysville. See also 
July 30. 
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Tribune 
July 2. The first child born in Clay county—Archibald Lincoln. 
July 30. Sketch of the old town of Fredericksburg, Ray County, Mo. 
Reminiscences about old Claysville. 
Cooper County, Boonville, Advertiser (weekly) 
June 4. Sketch of the life of Julius Sombart, Cooper Co. pioneer and 
Mo. Civil War veteran. 
Central Missouri Republican 
June 17. Sketch of the life of Ishan E. Alexander, Cooper Co. pioneer 
and veteran railroad contractor. 





Dade County. Greenfield, Dade County Advocate 
June 24. Sketch of the life of Rev. Wm. J. Garrett, pioneer minister. 
July 1. A version of the term “I’m from Missouri.” 
Vedette 
July 1. Reminiscences about Jack Epperson, pioneer, plainsman and 
Indian fighter. See also later issues. 
Aug. 5. Old Camp Grounds is Historic Spot, South Greenfield. 





Gasconade County. Bland, Courier 
June 11. Sketch of the early history of Gasconade County. 
Hermann, Advertiser-Courier 
June 16. Sketch of the life of Fritz Idel, Mo. pioneer and Civil War 
veteran. 
July 14. Sketch of the life of Fritz Seba, Mo. Civil War veteran. 


Gentry County. Albany, Capital 
June 10. Sketch of the life of T. E. Burgess, Gentry County pioneer. 


Greene County. Ash Grove, Commonwealth 
June 24. Sketch of the life of Mary Boone Hosman, granddaughter of 
Daniel Boone, daughter of Col. Nathan Boone, and 
Greene Co. pivneer. 
Springfield, Leader 
June 8. Recollections of early days in Dallas Co. 
June 18. Map of Ozark trails in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 
June 13. Revival of St. Clair County bond case, the result of a railroad 
that never came. 
June 14. How St. Clair Co. in 1876 evaded the taxes for a railroad which 
was never built. 
June 17. First legal hanging in Greene County. 
June 18. Sketch of the life of R. N. Snodgrass, pioneer and Klondike 
gold miner. 
An incident of the battle of Wilson Creek, by A. M. Haswell. 
June 24. Sketch of the life of Mrs. Elmira Wagoner of Taney Co., at 
114 oldest woman in southwest. 
June 27. Henry Williams, former Springfield man, who wrote famous 
war song, “Its a Long Way to Tipperary.” 
June 28. Sketch of the life of 8S. H. Caldwell, Webster Co. pioneer and 
founder of the once flourishing Henderson Academy. 
July 11. Reminiscences, by Cole Younger. 
July 14. Early Days in the Ozarks, ‘Slicker War,” etc., by old citizens. 
Republican 
June 4. Survey of social and industrial conditions in Greene county. 
June 6. Mrs. Kate Kentling of Christian county, only woman survivor 
of Maxmilian expedition. 
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June ill. Sketch of the life of James N MHosey, representative from 
Greene Co. in Missouri legislature 1889. 
June 27. Sketch of the life of David Marshall, Monett pioneer. 


Holt County. Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 

June 11. History of the first (?) Woman's Club in Missouri formed at 
Oregon. 

July 16. Historical Sketch of Fortescue, the grain center of Holt County. 

Aug. 6. Reminiscences of Holt county, by Will M. Maupin. 

Aug. 13. A Pioneer Woman's Club in Mo., ibid. 

Aug. 20. Early Days of FYortescue, by John H. Lynds. 

Aug. 27. Ferrying Sixty Years Ago, account of the first steam ferry 
across the Mo. River at Iowa Point. 


Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gazette 
July 22. Sketch of the life of Capt. J. J. Sitton, pioneer and Mo. Con- 
federate veteran. 
Early History in the Ozarks, by R. G. Smith, pioneer and Mo. 
Civil War veteran. 
Journal 
June 17. Sketch of the life of John A. Chapin, pioneer and county 
official. 





Jackson County. Independence, Jackson Examiner 
June 25. Sketch of the life of Dr. A. D. Maderia, Ohio and Mo. pioneer. 
Aug. 6. Sketch of the life of Darius Gregg, Missouri pioneer and Con- 
federate veteran. 
Kansas City Journal 
June 14. Sketch of the life of Warner Underwood Grider, last of Ken- 
tucky family that helped to develop Kansas City. 
Sketch of the life of Major George G. Asbury, pioneer scout 
and plainsman. 
June 21. Sketch of the life of William 8. Cowherd, attorney and former 
congressman from Mo. 
June 24. Historical sketch of Southwest National Bank of Commerce 
on occasion of 50th anniversary. 
June 30. Sketch of the life of C. A. Tichenor, pioneer attorney. 
July 18. Tributes to Col. Robert T. Van Horn, Kansas City pioneer, 
on ninety-first birthday, with recollections of pioneer . 
days. 
Aug. 24. Sketch of the life of Wm. F. Moore, Missouri pioneer stockman 
and Confederate veteran. 
Post 
June 13. Howard H. Richardson, Mexican War veteran of Macon, 
recalls incidents of campaign with Price in 1846. 
Star 
June 13. Sketch of the life of Clay Crenshaw, a member of the famous 
Quantrell gang. 
June 27. Col. Buford’s Cannon. An account of the struggle to make 
Kansas a slave state. 
Story of Jack Kaufman, a Kansas City boy who was a soldier 
of fortune in Mexico. 
Through the Yankee lines. Story of War times in Arkansas 
and Missouri. 
July 2. When the first Pony Express rider started from St. Joseph 
April 3, 1860. 
July 4. The Passing of Old Central High School. Historical sketch of 
one of Kansas City’s oldest schools. 
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July 9. Account of meeting of National Old Trails Road Association 
in Kansas City with map of cross-state highway. 

July 10. Sketch of the life of Henry L. Waldo, Kansas City man who 
became general counsel for the Santa Fe railroad in New 
Mexico. 

July 11. Drifting down White River. 

July 21. Legends connected with the early history of Excelsior Springs. 

July 25. A Civil War incident in the history of the old village of 
Fredericksburg in Ray county. 

Times 

June 25. Missouri's eight capitol buildings. 


Jasper County. Joplin, News-Herald 
June 8. Sketch of the life of Judge Charles E. Elliott, pioneer, who 
helped lay out Joplin in 1871. 
June 12. Account of meeting of Ozark Press Association in Joplin. 
June 20. Pioneer days in Short Creek. A story of the lead belt of 
Missouri. 





Jefferson County. DeSoto, Jefferson County Republican 
July 8. Sketch of the life of Henry Moehlmann, Mo. Civil War veteran, 


Laclede County. Lebanon, Rustic 
Aug. 26. Sketch of the life of Alfred Case, Mo. pioneer and Civil War 
veteran. 


Lafayette County. Odessa, Democrat 
July 16. Sketch of the life of Jabez Shotwell, pioneer. 
Aug. 6. Sketch of the life of David C. Morrison, Mo. Confederate 
veteran. 


Linn County. Brookfield, Gazette 

June 5. In the Early Fifties—Pioneer Road Builders. 

June 12. In the Early Fifties—The change from wood to coal fuel on 
Missouri railroads. 

June 19. In the Early Fifties—Famous runs in pioneer railroading. 

June 26. In the Early Fifties—When trainmen were soldiers. 

July 3. In the Early Fifties—Account of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
R. R. in war times. 

July 15. In the Early Fifties—Brookfield, Mo., in war time. 

July 24. In the Early Fifties—Linn county in war times. 

July 31. In the Early Fifties—Early Brookfield history. See also later 
issues. 


Livingston County. Chillicothe, Constitution (weekly) 
June 10. Sketch of the Constitution, the second paper established in 
Livingston Co., and the oldest published there today. 
July 1. Sketch of the life of E. M. Ware, Mo. pioneer and Confederate 
veteran. 
Aug. 5. Sketch of the life of Geo. W. Crammer, Mo. pioneer. 


Macon County. Macon, Times-Democrat 
June 10. Historical sketch of the Times-Democrat in celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary. 
June 24. Sketch of the life of Col. R. T. Van Horn, founder of the Kansas 
City Journal. 


Madison County. Fredericktown, Democrat-News 
Aug. 5. Sketch of the life of R. M. Womack, Mo. pioneer and Civil 
War veteran. 
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Marion County. Hannibal, Courier-Post 

June 16. Sketch of the life of George P. Cameron, pioneer who laid out 

the town of Cameron. 
Journal 
June 27. Seventy-fifth anniversary edition—Historical sketches of Han- 
nibal and Marion County. 
Palmyra, Spectator 

July 21. Missouri Civil War history, by Capt. J. W. Ayres. 





Mercer County. Princeton, Telegraph 
June 23. Sketch of Isom Holmes, pioneer. 


July 21. Sketch of the life of Robert Campbell, pioneer and Mo. Civil 
War veteran. 


Moniteau County. California, Democrat 
Aug. 5. Sketch of the life of Edmund Burke, pioneer Missouri lawyer. 


Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Standard 


Aug. 6. Special Old Settlers Edition—good historical and biographical 
articles. 


New Florence, Montgomery Co. Leader 
June 11. Sketch of the life of Alexander Logan, Montgomery Co. pioneer. 


Oregon County. Alton, South Missourian-Democrat 


July 22. Sketch of the life of Capt. J. J. Sitton, pioneer and Mo. Con- 
federate veteran. 


Perry County. Perryville, Perry County Republican 


July 22. Historical sketch of the town of Perryville, Mo. See also 
later issues. 


Phelps County. Rolla, Herald 


Aug. 12. Biographical sketch of Hon. J. E. Organ, Mo. pioneer, editor, 
legislator, and Confederate veteran. 


Pike County. Bowling Green, Times 
July 8. List of early Pike county marriages. 


Polk County. Bolivar, Free Press 
Aug. 26. Historical sketch of early Methodism in Polk county, by Judge 
T. H. B. Dunnegan. 
Herald 
Aug. 9. Sketch of the life of Andrew J. Hunter, Missouri pioneer and 
Civil War veteran, and county official. 





Putnam County. Unionville. Republican 
Aug. 4. Fiftieth anniversary edition of the Republican. 
Historical and biographical. 


Ralls County. Perry, Enterprise 
July 15. Fragments of Laddonia Early History. 


Randolph County. Huntsville, Herald 
Aug. 26. Old settlers edition. Historical and biographical. 


Ray County. Richmond, Conservator 


July 8. A list of people in Hardin, Mo., who are past seventy, from 
Hardin News 


July 15. Short biography of Gen. Sterling Price. 
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Aug. 5. Some Early Day History of Clay County Citizens, by R. J. 
Clark. 
Missourian 
June 17. Biographical sketch of Capt. James Love Farris, by Jewell 
Mayes. 
June 24. A Crooked River Legend, by Jewell Mayes. 
July 15. Sketch of the life of Adrian ©. Ellis, pioneer and Mo. Con- 
federate veteran. 
News 
Aug. 19. History of First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Mo., 
by W. Earle Dye. 
Aug. 26. Recollections of Early Richmond, by Geo. W. Hendley. 


St. Clair County. Lowry City, Independent 


Aug. 26. 


July 15. 
Aug. 19. 


Pioneer methods of sowing and harvesting, by Hez Bowman. 
Osceola, St. Clair County Democrat 

Reminiscences of Rev. W. W. Green, pioneer. 

Sketch of the life of the late Samuel 8S. Burdett. 


St. Francois County. Bonne Terre, Register 


June 25. 


History of Early Lead and Zinc Mining in Missouri, by D. H. 
Kirkpatrick. 


St. Louis City, Globe-Democrat 





June 1. Sketch of the life of George D. Barnard, St. Louis millionaire 
merchant philanthropist. 

June 6. Recollections of Lincoln, by F. W. Wilson, of Macon, Mo. 

June 13. In the Days when the Old Trails road was well beaten. 

Republic 

June 6. Sketch of Neosho, Mo., center of the strawberry growing 
industry. 

June 6. The Underground river of Oregon Co. First of a series of 
articles on natural wonders of the Ozarks. 

June 7. Historical sketch of Evangelical Cathedral, St. Louis. 

June 13. Sketch of Macon county, Mo., men and industries. 

June 19. Scenes in Joplin zinc district rival the gold days of ‘49. 

July 11. Caverns of the Ozarks, descriptive sketch from the journal of 
a tour into the interior of Missouri in 1818 and 1819. 

July 11. Historical sketch of Potosi, Washington county, by Robertus 
Love. 

July 11. The discoveries of T. J. J. See, Missouri scientist. 

July 18. Descriptive sketch of Edina and Knox county, by Robertus 
Love. 

Aug. 5. Sketch of the life of Dr. Samuel H. Melcher, Civil War surgeon 
who recovered body of Gen. Lyon at Wilson Creek. 

Aug. 8. Historic points along the Boone's Lick Trail in Montgomery 


county. 


St. Louis County. St. Louis, Carondelet Branch, Watchman-Adbvocate. 


Aug. 20. 


History of the Oakville Farmers’ Club, second of its kind in 
the Nation. 


Saline County. Marshall, Saline County Progress. 


June 11. 


July 2. 


Pioneers of Saline county, by Dr. Chastain—A series of his- 
torical articles appearing weekly. 

Historical sketches of Saline county, by Dr. Chastain. See 

prior and later issues. 
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Shannon County. Eminence, Current Wave 
July 8. Sketch of the life of Joshua Sholar, pioneer and editor. 


Taney County. Branson, White River Leader 
June 18. Stories of the Pioneers—A series of stories by pioneers of 
Taney county. 


Warren County. Warrenton, Banner 
June 11. Sketch of the life of Alexander Logan, Warren county pioneer. 


Wright County. Hartville, Democrat 
June 10. Sketch of the life of John Strong Wright, pioneer. 


Worth County. Grant City, Star 


June 10. Sketch of the life of Abraham H. Butler, pioneer and Missouri 
Civil War veteran. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 


Doniphan’s Expedition, containing an account of the 
Conquest of New Mexico, etc., by John T. Hughes, has been 
made available for the historical reading public by the National 
Government. Two editions of this work appeared about 
1848: one was bound and contained two fine steel engravings 
of Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan and General Sterling 
Price; the other was unbound, a cheaper edition, and omitted 
the steel engravings. The latter is the edition that the 
Government Printing Office at Washington has reproduced. 
The work was presented by the senior senator from Missouri, 
Senator William J. Stone, and was printed as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 608 of the 2d session of the 63d Congress. It is 
available for distribution as such document. 

We regard the reprinting of Hughes’ Doniphan’s Expe- 
detion as a specially meritorious work, and Senator Stone 
is to be congratulated by all Missourians and by all 
interested in that brilliant page in the military history of the 
Nation which covers the Mexican War. The first editions 
of this work were practically inaccessible to the average reader; 
it is now within the reach of all. One of the greatest of Mis- 
souri’s military leaders was Col. Alexander W. Doniphan; 
the most famous Missouri Expedition was under his leader- 
ship. The “Xenophon of the Mexican War” with his less 
than a “Thousand Missourians” achieved much. They 
performed difficult tasks, they overcame formidable ob- 
stacles, they defeated forces many times larger in numbers, 
they conquered a domain of territory, and without abusing 
power they returned to their native soil with comparatively 
full ranks. 

Especially opportune is this work by the Government 
at this time. The State of Missouri at the recent session of 
the 48th General Assembly appropriated $10,000 to erect a 
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statue to Col. Doniphan. All interested in the story of this 
Missourian and his expedition can now avail themselves of 
a rare opportunity to obtain first hand information from a 
heretofore almost inaccessible book. 

* * * ok Ok 

That public-spirited and illustrious Missouri historian, 
the Honorable Louis Houck, has again contributed towards 
preserving for posterity the lives and deeds of the early 
settlers of the State. This latest work of Mr. Houck’s is 
called Memorial Sketches of Pioneers and Early Settlers of 
Southeast Missouri, and was printed for private distribution 
only. It contains biographical sketches of twelve Missouri 
pioneers, all of whom were personal friends of the author 
except Louis Lorimer and Alexander Buckner. The three 
articles on women who played prominent parts in the early 
history of southeast Missouri are worthy of special mention 
since custom has seemingly forbidden writers of state history 
from taking notice of this class of characters. 

The sketches are largely reprints of articles written by 
Mr. Houck years ago for addresses or for publication in news- 
papers. The personal element is ever present lending interest 
and color to the pages. Such a publication while subject to 
criticism by those habituated only to criticise will always 
prove of value to students and research workers, and we 
hope local historians in other parts of the State will be per- 
suaded to attempt similar compilations. 

* * * * * 

A rare and valuable pamphlet of twelve pages relating 
to two Missouri statesmen has recently come into the pos- 
session of the Society. This pamphlet is addressed ‘‘To the 
People of Missouri” and is entitled “Edward Bates against 
Thomas H. Benton.” It is a St. Louis imprint, published in 
1828 by Charless and Paschall and its author is Edward 
Bates. No public men have ever wielded a stronger sway 
over Missouri politics than did Edward Bates and Thomas 
H. Benton. The former was one of the leaders of the Whig 
party in this state for nearly forty years; the latter the con- 
ceded chief of the Democratic party for three decades. Al- 
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though volumes have been written relating to the life of 
Benton, no biography of Bates has yet appeared. A rich 
reward awaits the author who will consider the latter states- 
man. 
This pamphlet of Edward Bates against Thomas H. 
Benton throws many side lights on the character of Old 
Bullion. _ He is accused of being a defaulter of public money, 
a dishonest debtor, a sharer of the national government's 
mileage graft, an embezzler of money collected for private 
individuals, and a man without veracity. Such charges 
would appear worthless were they not urged by a man of 
such exemplary character and ability as Edward Bates. 
Coming from such a source the plausibility of their correct- 
ness is so increased that future biographers of Benton will be 
forced to take them under serious consideration. They will, 
of course, also enter largely into that part of the life of Bates 
that was taken up with opposing Benton. 
* * K OK * 

Seventy-Five Years on the Border, by James Williams, of 
Cameron, Missouri, has recently been donated to the Society 
by the author. Mr. Williams was born in 1834 at Boon- 
ville, Missouri, and his book is a collection of reminiscenses 
of pioneer days in northwestern Missouri. Many inter- 
esting and valuable incidents and tales are related that throw 
light on the social and economic conditions existing in the 
early days. The recollections of pioneers are valuable 
source material for the historian. They furnish first hand 
information on those subjects that today are difficult to trace. 
When properly interpreted they open new fields for the 
research worker. The pioneer’s memory may sometime err in 
recalling dates and places with exactness but rarely in de- 
scribing how the early settlers made their homes, reared 
their families, raised their produce, milled their grain, hunted, 
trapped, held social meetings, and conducted business. In- 
formation relating to these subjects is the most difficult to 
obtain except from the mouth of the pioneer himself. It is 
regrettable that so few of the early settlers of the State have 
preserved their experiences in the manner of Mr. Williams. 
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A valuable recent contribution to the literature on West- 
ern Travels is The Awakening of the Desert, by Julius C. Birge 
of St. Louis. This book, unlike many works in this field, is 
not only well written but is replete with historical information 
collected by the author from many sources. It presents in 
an interesting manner an account of a trading expedition 
that left Whitewater, Wisconsin, for the Pacific Coast in 
1866. This account is fortunately based on a carefully 
written diary kept by the author on the trip. Of the party 
that started only two members survive today, Mr. Birge and 
Mr. Benjamin M. Frees, San Diego, California. Several 
chapters of special worth are devoted to the Mormons. The 
social and economic life of these people, their persecutions, 
trials, and privations, their remarkable success in reclaiming 
the desert, are set forth in a clear and accurate style. Many 
of the statements made on this subject are also based on first 
hand information and are free from partisan criticism. Mr. 
Birge has rendered a service to western history in employing 
his leisure moments, snatched from a crowded business life, 
in writing this book. 

* * * * eo 

The Historical Genealogy of the Woodsons and Their 
Connections, by Henry Morton Woodson, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, has recently come from the press of the E. W. Stephens 
Publishing Company and has been donated to the Society by 
the author. Both the author and the publisher are to be 
congratulated in producing such a valuable and artistic 
volume. The mechanical make-up of this book is nearly 
perfect. The dozens of plates are clear and well executed, 
and the colored plates of different coats-of-arms are as fine 
as any we have seen. The work contains a brief introductory 
statement, a short historical sketch of the Woodson family, 
six hundred and sixty-four pages of genealogy, and a re- 
markably complete index of eighty-one pages—a total of 
seven hundred and sixty folio pages. 

The Virginia Woodson family has played an important 
part in the history of the states of the Nation from the day 
its America sire, Dr. John Woodson and his wife, Sara, landed 
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in Virginia in 1619, to the present time. The author main- 
tains that every Woodson in the United States is descended 
from this Dr. John Woodson, there being thousands of others 
with different names who are also Woodson descendants. 
Starting with this premise, the great extent of the labors of 
the author is obvious. Years of work were spent in the 
compilation of this book and that it has been so credibly 
finished speaks much for Mr. Woodson’s industry and ability. 

The most noted member of this family in Missouri was 
Silas Woodson. A Kentuckian by birth and rearing, he 
served his native state twice as a lawmaker in the legislature 
and as a member of the constitutional convention of 1849. 
While in the latter body, he was alone in advocating the 
gradual emancipation of slaves. In 1856 he moved to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and soon established a lucrative law prac- 
tice. Between 1860 and 1870 he served as circuit judge in 
Buchanan county, and during the war was a consistent 
“Union Democrat’’ and held a colonel’s commission in the 
Federal Army although not in active service “at the front.” 
He consistently worked for the repeal of the test oaths in the 
Drake constitution and took no small part in the ultimate 
abrogation of that organic law. When the Democratic state 
convention met in 1872 he was chosen chairman by accla- 
mation and was unanimously nominated as the democratic 
candidate for governor. In November of that year by a large 
majority Silas Woodson, ‘‘Missouri’s first Democratic Gov- 
ernor since the. War,’’ was elected chief executive of the 
State. During his term he performed his duties with signal 
ability, reduced the state debt, and lowered the tax levy. 
His latter years were spent at his home in St. Joseph in the 
practice of law and in holding term after term on the circuit 
bench of Buchanan county. His death was mourned by all 
who knew him. 

Mr. Woodson’s book will be especially appreciated by 
Missourians not only for the biographical sketches and the 
genealogical tables of the members of so prominent a family 
in the State, but also because of the lucidity of treatment and 


the simplicity of arrangement. The plan of treatment is 
4 
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such that it requires little effort to trace either forwards or 
backwards anyone of the descendants of John Woodson. 
Such merit is possessed by few historical genealogies. Mr. 
Woodson has succeeded in simplifying the treatment of this 
kind of literature. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


The welcome given the July Review in all parts of the State 
has been pleasing. Several hundred letters have been re- 
ceived expressive of a wide-spread satisfaction. Such ap- 
preciation of the work being attempted by the Society is 
stimulating and encouraging. The Six Periods of Missouri 
History were welcomed most by those writers and students 
who were especially desirous of obtaining a summary of this 
State’s development. ‘‘Missouri Day’’ Programs for Missouri 
Club Women also appear to have served a need more extended 
and more pressing than had been imagined even by the 
editor. The omission of ‘Missouri Day’ programs in this 
issue was due to the lateness of publication. They will not 
be inserted again until next year, probably in the April or 
July number. WHistorical Articles in Misscuri Newspapers 
have proven of service in three ways: they have stimulated 
the exploitation of local Missouri history on the part of the 
Missouri editor; they have called the people’s attention to 
the historical treasures in the home county and in the State 
at large; and they have formed the nucleus of an invoice or 
catalog of those historical articles that for over a century 
have appeared in the Missouri press. 

* * * * * 

The first article in this number of the Review is the 
briefly summarized result of research work extending over 
several years. The Fathers of the State have passed from 
the personal recollections of all save a few of the old in- 
habitants. Unfortunately for the history of Missouri, 
the lives of many have been almost forgotten. Even the 
biographer and the historian alike are embarrassed in this 
field because of scanty and frequently unreliable data. Still 
these were the men who founded the State of Missouri, who 
framed her first state constitution, who were her first State 
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officials, who sat in the first Legislatures, who first repre- 
sented her in both houses of Congress, and who shaped her 
destiny for decades. Such were the Fathers of the State; 
and justice to Missouri, to her history, and to her people, 
demands that their lives be preserved in written form. 
*” * * * a 

Mrs. Korn’s article on the origin of “‘Missouri Day”’ is 
opportune. To the efforts of Mrs. Korn are Missourians 
indebted for this day of state-wide celebration. A more ap- 
propriate historical day might, however, have been adopted. 
It is true that the first election of United States Senators 
from Missouri was held on the first Monday in October, or 
on October 2, 1820. But the joint resolution of the General 
Assembly governing this, which was passed on Friday, 
September 29th, simply stated that the election should take 
place “on the following Monday’’, which Monday was the 
first Monday in October of that year, or October 2nd. Even 
October 1st would have definitely commemorated the day 
set by the constitution of 1820 for the establishment of the 
permanent seat of government, which took place in 1826. 
But more noteworthy dates are there in the story of the 
State than October Ist. June 4, 1812, is the birthday of 
the name Missouri as applied officially to this district. July 
19, 1820, saw the first constitution of the State adopted, a 
constitution which superseded the old territorial organic 
law under certain self-contained exceptions, which marked the 
transition of Missouri from a territory to a state in internal 
organization, and which empowered the president of the con- 
stitutional convention itself to issue writs of election for state 
officers and for a Missouri Congressman. August 28, 1820, 
marks the first State election, and September 18th of that year 
saw the First General Assembly of the State convened in 
session. August 10th is the birthday of the State in the Union 
for on that day in 1821 Missouri was admitted into the 
sisterhood of states by proclamation of President Monroe. 
From so many commemorative days it would seem an easy 
task to select a State anniversary day of peculiar significance 
and prominence to Missourians. Both July 19th and August 
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10th are peculiarly fitting birthdays of statehood; the former 
of de facto statehood, the latter of statehood in the Union. 
These statements are made not in criticism of Mrs. Korn’s 
laudatory work but in full appreciation of her praiseworthy 
efforts. Mrs. Korn’s position and her knowledge of legis- 
lative conditions at the last session of the General Assembly 
are clearly set forth in her paper. While agreeing in part 
with Mrs. Korn in both the foregoing respects, we are too 
historically warped to forget July 19th or August 10th in 
Missouri history. To those familiar with Missouri's struggle 
for statehood, these two days have a significance similar to 
that represented in our national history by the Fourth Day 
of July. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI. 


Secure from the former hazard of fire the library of the 
Society has been finally placed in quarters both appropriate 
and fire-proof. The task of moving the one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes was completed in August and Sep- 
tember. No confusion was present and the books were 
sorted and shelved as they arrived at the new library build- 
ing. Several research workers from a distance were able 
to continue their labors in Missouri history without losing 
a single hour—a library service remarkable at such a time. 
The efficiency of the Society has been increased at least one 
hundred per cent in its new quarters. To those familiar 
with the old housing in Academic Hall and with the present 
home, this increased utility is obvious. 

Members of the Society and visitors to its rooms have 
heretofore always remarked at the inadequacy of its home. 
It had been a matter of surprise that in only fifteen years 
of existence and under such cramped and unpromising con- 
ditions, the Society had been able to gather together the largest 
collection of Missouri history material in existence. Despite 
the congratulations on success attained, there was always 
present the fear of destruction by fire. The members of the 
last two visiting committees of the General Assembly remarked 
with force on this point. The danger was so near as to be 
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obvious to all. In fact it was so probable that the writer 
had several times planned in his mind the collections to be 
saved first in case fire broke out in any part of old Academic 
Hall. As the new Library Building was being hastened to 
completion, the terrible example of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in the seventies became more vivid. That Society 
with its invaluable collections had been housed in poor 
quarters and a new fire-proof home was finally provided 
for it. Before the completion of the new quarters, however, 
fire broke out in the old home. It was only by prompt and 
almost heroic efforts that so much of the written historical 
material of that state was saved. Thousands of valuable 
volumes were lost as it was and many of these could not be 
replaced. Then, there was the destruction of the New 
York State Library with its priceless treasures, and, finally, 
the burning of Missouri’s own capitol building. Fortunate 
indeed have been Missouri and her people that the invaluable 
records and priceless historical treasures of her State His- 
torical Society have been placed in a home where they will 
be forever secure from destruction by fire. 

The erection of the new fire-proof Library Building is 
the result of a campaign of popular enlightment that ex- 
tended over a decade. Two forces worked consistently for 
such a building—the University of Missouri and the State 
Historical Society. Special efforts were made during 1905- 
1907 to secure such a structure which was to be paid for from 
the State’s war claim fund obtained from the Federal Govern- 
ment. On April 8, 1905, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury paid into the Treasury of Missouri $475,198.13, for 
expenses incurred and paid by the State in maintaining 
troops employed as volunteer soldiers during the Civil War. 
It was proposed that this money be used for the erection of 
a Soldiers Memorial Building on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This building was to be the home and 
contain the library of The State Historical Society, the 
quarters of a State Museum, and the housing of the library 
of the University of Missouri. This appropriate and most 
excellent plan met with favor in all parts of the State; the 
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Missouri editors endorsed it; the old soldiers approved it; 
and no class apparently opposed it. There was none but 
realized the need of such a building, none but deemed such 
an honor to the veterans an appropriate one, and none but 
appreciated the opportuneness of the Government’s deposit 
and the proposed plan of its disbursement. Notwithstanding 
such propitious conditions and such hearty response from 
Missourians, the plan failed. In 1907 the General Assembly 
of the State apportioned this fund equally among the several 
counties for the purpose of building or improving roads. 

The opportunity for properly housing the Society’s 
library had passed and it was not until 1913 that a Missouri 
Legislature appreciated the necessity of instant action. In 
that year $200,000 was appropriated to the University of 
Missouri to erect a library building and $75,000 more was 
appropriated for purchasing a site. It was from these ap- 
propriations that the present University Library Building 
was erected. 

This building has been given over in part to the Uni- 
versity Library; and adequate quarters, comprising about 
one-half of the building, have been provided the State His- 
torical Society as its permanent home. Owing to the kind 
courtesy of President A. Ross Hill of the University of Mis- 
souri and to his efforts, every accommodation and convenience 
possible were made for the Society in its former temporary 
quarters and in its present permanent home. In the latter 
the Society has its own reading room and offices on the first 
floor; five large rooms in the basement are given to shelving 
the newspapers, duplicate official publications of Missouri, 
publications of other states, and the large collection of Mis- 
souriana. The entire building is fire-proof, being built of 
stone, brick, and concrete reinforced with steel. The per- 
manent doors and shelving are of steel and whereever pos- 
sible steel was used throughout. The building has been 
planned with a main part and two side wings. Only the 
main part has been erected; the wings will be constructed as 
soon as the Legislature makes appropriations for this pur- 
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pose. The present building will accommodate the two 
libraries for about five or six years, the necessity of erecting 
the wings will then be pressing. 


PERSONAL. 


Hon. W1Li1AM S. CowHERD, Missouri lawyer and legis- 
lator, died in Pasadena, California, June 20th. Mr. Cowherd 
was born on a Jackson county farm September 1, 1860, and 
his early education was obtained in the public schools of that 
county. In 1881 he was graduated from the University of 
Missouri and the following year from the School of Law of 
the same institution. He began the practice of law in Kansas 
City in 1882 and from this time his advance was rapid. 
From assistant prosecuting attorney of Jackson county in 
1884 he rose to mayor of Kansas City in 1892, and in 1896 
was sent to Congress from the Fifth Missouri district, which 
then comprised the counties of Jackson and Lafayette. After 
serving four consecutive terms in Congress, Mr. Cowherd 
was nominated in 1908 as the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Missouri, but in the Republican landslide of that 
year was defeated by Herbert S. Hadley. In 1912 he was 
again a candidate for governor but was defeated for the 
Democratic nomination by Elliott W. Major. The admin- 
istration of Mr. Cowherd as mayor of Kansas City was 
marked for the inauguration of the present park and boule- 
vard system, and his familiarity with municipal affairs later 
caused him to be made a member of the Congressional com- 
mittee for the government of the District of Columbia. 
During the presidential campaign of 1904 Mr. Cowherd was 
chairman of the National Democratic committee with offices 
in Washington. Mr. Cowherd had been a member of The 


State Historical Society of Missouri for several years. 
* * * * * 


Hon. James N. Hosey, Civil War veteran and Missouri 
legislator, died at his home near Brookline, Greene county, 
in June. Mr. Hosey was born September 25, 1832, in Penn- 
sylvania, was graduated from Meadville College, Meadville, 
Pa., in 1856, and for four years following was principal of 
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the academy at West Freedom, Pa. During the Civil War 
he was first made a captain and later commissioned a major. 
In 1872 he moved his family to Green County, Missouri. 
He served as county judge of Greene County and in 1889 was 
chosen as the Representative of that county in the State 
Legislature. 

ok *” ok * * 

Mary Boone HosMAn, daughter of Major Nathan 
Boone and the last grandchild of Daniel Boone, died at Ash 
Grove, Greene county, Missouri, on June 13th. Mary Boone 
was born in St. Charles county, January 22, 1822, and moved 
with her father to Greene county in 1837. Her grandfather, 
Daniel Boone, was one of the American pioneers of north 
Missouri; her father, of southwest Missouri. The interesting 
life of Daniel Boone is the proud possession of Kentucky 
and Missouri, and has been exploited by biographers of both 
low and high rank. The career of Major Nathan Boone 
is not, however, so well known. He was a surveyor and 
farmer, and was one of the small band to mark off the historic 
Boone’s Lick Road. In 1820 he was elected one of the three 
delegates from St. Charles county to the Missouri constitu- 
tional convention. His military career was a long one, 
covering thirty-one years and was crowned at the age of 
seventy-one with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the United 
States army. Major Nathan Boone was a pioneer of both 
Missouri and Iowa. In the latter state while on army duty, 
he was stationed in what is now Boone county, Iowa, and 
this county was later so named in his honor. 

Mary Boone married Alfred Hosman of Greene county 
in 1841, and they were the parents of thirteen children. 
Mrs. Hosman was a treasure mine of historical information 
relating to the Boone family and to the early settlers of 
southwest Missouri. The State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri was fortunate two years past in obtaining quite an 
extended interview with her through one of her descendants. 
This was committed to writing and is today preserved in 
the archives of the Society. 
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SENATOR M. G. Moran, St. Joseph attorney and former 
State Senator from Buchanan county, died August 31st. 
Mr. Moran was born fifty-seven years ago in Berlin, Wis., 
his parents moving to Nodaway county, Mo., when he was 
eleven years old. For two years he attended Georgetown 
Academy, Washington, D. C., after which he began studying 
for the priesthood at Layola College, a Jesuit school in Bal- 
timore. After a year spent in study he decided he was not 
adopted to the priesthood and took up the study of law. 
At the age of twenty he was admitted to the bar and two 
years later removed to St. Joseph where he began to engage 
in politics. In 1887 Moran was elected to the State Senate 
by the Democrats of his district. In 1910 he was a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Congress in the Fourth 
district but was defeated by C. F. Booher. He was recog- 
nized for his wide general knowledge while his impressive 
figure and ready Irish wit soon gained for him a foremost 
place as an attorney. As State Senator he was best known 
as the author of the bill creating the excise board in St. 


Joseph and of the bill providing for an industrial school at 
Chillicothe. 


* *+ *& & *€ 


Hon. JoHN E. OrGAN, Missouri pioneer, editor, legis- 
lator, and Confederate veteran, died at his home in Salem, 
Mo., August 10, 1915. Mr. Organ was born in Champaign 
county, Ohio, April 7, 1838. He came to Missouri in 1858 
and on August 20, 1867, married Miss Martha L. Burkett, 
of Phelps county. During the Civil War Mr. Organ enlisted 
in the Confederate army and served from April 7, 1861, to 
June, 7 1865. He enlisted as a private and closed his mili- 
tary career as a lieutenant of calvary. 

Mr. Organ’s political career dates back to 1859. He 
was the first surveyor of Phelps county, and served as Rep- 
resentative from Dent county in several General Assemblies. 


He was editor of the Salem Monitor for years and was an 
able writer. 


Mr. Organ’s life was intimately associated with The 
State Historical Society of Missouri. He labored for its 
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welfare both as a public official and as a private citizen. 

The valuable file of the Monitor now in the Society’s library 

was donated by him together with hundreds of books and 

pamphlets. The Society feels a special loss in the death of 

Mr. Organ. No abler and sincerer friend did it have 

from the date of its founding than the Hon. John E. Organ. 
* * *x * * 

C. O. TicHENor, Civil War veteran and pioneer Kansas 
City lawyer, died June 29th. Born in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
in 1842, he received his early academic training there. His 
preparatory work in law was taken at the University of Wis- 
consin. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was commissioned 
in the Forty-fourth Wisconsin Volunteer infantry and served 
as adjutant till the close of the War. As the result of a friend- 
ship formed with Major William Warner during his service 
in the Union army the two young lawyers went to Kansas 
City at the close of the war and opened a law office in 1865. 
In the early eighties Mr. Tichenor severed his connection 
with the law firm and afterwards practiced alone. He was 
a recognized authority on points of law, the practice of 
which he preferred to the uncertainties of politics. He never 
held a public office, though on several occasions he sat on 
the bench in the Kansas City courts in the absence of the 
regular judges and was frequently called in to sit with judges 
of the Supreme Court in reviewing cases. 


GENERAL. 


General Sterling Price Monument: On June 17, 1915, 
the fifty-fourth anniversary of the battle of Boonville, there 
was unveiled in Price Memorial Park in Keytesville, Mis- 
souri, a monument to General Sterling Price. Soldier, 
statesman and civilian, it was a fitting tribute that this should 
take place on the anniversary of the first battle that this 
great man participated in during the Civil War. 

A heavy rain the day previous marred the exercises 
some, and prevented many from attending; but the esteem 
in which this man was held, not only in his former home 
but in all the State, even though he has been dead forty-eight 
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years, was such that those who knew him, those yet sur- 
viving who followed him during four long and sanguinary 
years, with their descendants, together with the descendants 
of his contemporaries and soldiers, were present in such 
numbers as to tax to the utmost the cares of the committee 
that had in hand the entertainment of visitors. 

Distinguished newspaper men of the State, State officers, 
both of our distinguished United States Senators, Confederate 
veterans from the Confederate Home at Higginsville and 
from various parts of the State, a detachment of soldiers 
and many eminent citizens of this great Commonwealth, 
gave the occasion one of more than local interest. 

The veil was lifted by Miss Hazel Price, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of Hon. A. B. Price, of Glasgow, 
Mo., who is a grandson of him of who it may be justly said, 
was one of the most popular men in the State at any time 
or period. 

The monument is a beautiful creation of massive marble, 
on which stands in heroic life size a solid bronze figure of him 
who spent many years of his time in the service of those he 
loved; within one hundred yards of where his men assembled 
on that August day in 1846, to begin that long march to 
Mexico and victory; and as the veil was removed which 
exposed to view the product of the artist’s skill, a major 
general’s salute of sixteen guns was fired. The figure repre- 
sents the General standing with his hat in hand and address- 
ing his men. It is eight feet high and is said by survivors of 
his army to be a splendid likeness. No photograph of Gen- 
eral Price taken in private life can be found, and he rarely 
consented to have his picture taken in uniform. 

The shaft of the monument has heavy bronze plates on 
each side. The north side bears the following inscription: 
“General Sterling Price. Born in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, September 11, 1809. Resided in Chariton County, 
Missouri, 1821-1865. Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Missouri General Assembly, 1840-1844. Elected 
to Congress, 1844. Participated in war with Mexico, 1846- 
48, rising from rank of Colonel to that of Brigadier General. 
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Chairman of Convention of 1861. Major General in command 
of Missouri State troops 1861-1862. Died in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, September 29, 1867." The south side: ‘General 
Sterling Price, 1809-1867."" The west side: ‘Governor 
Missouri, 1853-1857." The east side: ‘Major General, 
C. S. A., 1862-1865.” 

Excellent and appropriate addresses were made by 
Senators Stone and Reed. Governor Major and Ex-Governor 
Hadley were on the program, but were unavoidably pre- 
vented from being present. 

The 46th General Assembly made an appropriation of 
$5,000.00, ‘‘to be used in the erection of a suitable monument 
of bronze and stone, to the memory of Sterling Price, to be 
located in Price’s memorial park, Keytesville, Mo.” 

The ladies of the vicinity of Keytesville have labored 
for years to secure this recognition for the most distinguished 
citizen that ever lived in this community. It was through 
their untiring efforts that the plat of ground was procured, 
“to be used forever as a Public Park.’ They raised the 
money by which it was bought; and while the State provided 
the monument, yet the ladies deserve more credit than any 
others for the ultimate success of the project. 

O. P. RAY, 
Keytesville, Mo. 
* ca * * * 

Abram Hill Monument: The unveiling of a government 
monument over the grave of Abram Hill at Richmond, Mo., 
took place on August 12th. Patriotic and impressive cere- 
monies were conducted by the state D. A. R. regent and 
vice-regent, Mrs. Mary S. Salisbury and Mrs. Herbert 
Owen, assisted by the Allen-Morton-Watkins Chapter of 
the D. A. R. 

Abram Hill is reported to have been the only Revolu- 
tionary soldier buried in Ray county. He left many descend- 
ants and is well remembered by that section of the State. 
Congress some time ago appropriated money for markers at 
the graves of all Revolutionary soldiers and the one at the 
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grave of Abram Hill was so erected under the direction of 
the local D. A. R. of Richmond, Mo. 
* * * * * 

Missouri Capitol: The laying of the corner stone of 
Missouri’s new capitol building took place on the afternoon 
of June 24, 1915. Hundreds of Missourians from all parts 
of the State attended the ceremonies. A copper box contain- 
ing current coins, newspapers and documents was placed in 
the cornerstone, which was laid by Grandmaster Cotton. 

Missouri has already occupied ten different capitol 
buildings, two of which were permanent structures and which 
were both destroyed by fire. The building now under 
erection will cost $3,500,000 and will be fire-proof. It is 


reported to be the finest building west of the Mississippi 
River. 
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